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WELVE months ago the world was hailing the 
opening of the “ First Year of Peace.” To-day 
the world is doubtless as unanimous in praying 

that it may never have to go through another such 
year. Yet grounds for any hope that Europe is in 
for better times in 1920 than in 1919 are slight enough. 
“Win the War’ Governments are still in power, and 
nowhere—except perhaps quite recently in Italy—are 
there any signs that they realise the importance of 
peace, let alone of reconciliation and reconstruction. 
There will be no peace in Russia this year if the British 
and French Governments can prevent it. Nor does 
either of them seem in the least likely to forswear that 
spirit of insensate vindictiveness which inspired and 
stultified the work of the Paris Conference. Whether 
the Kaiser will be tried and punished may be doubtful, 
but that tens of thousands of children in Central Europe 
will suffer the extreme penalty in the shape of starva- 
tion is not. The condition of Europe at the end of 1920 
may be better than it is to-day; but it may be worse, 
and if the same men are still in power in London and 
Paris and Washington it probably will be worse. For 
nowhere in high places does it seem that any attempt 
is being made to face the most fundamental! of all our 
problems, the problem of placing the peoples of Europe 
in a position to provide themselves with the bare 


neeessaries of life. 
* * * 





While he is fomenting civil war im Russia and pro- 
voking outrage in Ireland, our Prime Minister is still 
talking about the blessings of ‘ national unity.” Once 
more he has cited the case of America to prove his 
point. It is the premature revival of party strife at 
Washington, he declares, that has prevented the ratifica- 


tion of the Treaty and the establishment of the League 
of Nations. Apart from the extreme tactlessness of 
the remark, which is obviously calculated to stiffen the 
opposition in the Senate, it is the very reverse of the 
truth. Mr. Wilson has failed in America for almost 
exactly the same reason as Mr. Lloyd George is failing 
here, by assuming a fictitious unity which kas no corre- 
spondence to the facts of the political situation. To 
judge from the reports which have reached this country 
of the state of public feeling in the States, there would 
appear, indeed, to be something approaching national 
unity on the question of the Treaty ; but the nation is 
behind the Senate and against Mr. Wilson, who is now 
paying the penalty—and making us pay, too—for his 
assumption of a mandate which he never possessed. 
The result is deadlock. In this country there was no 
dispute about ratification; all parties supported it. 
But in every other direction Mr. Lloyd George is suffer- 
ing the same fate as Mr. Wilson. The assumption of a 
national unity which does not exist has led to deadlock 
after deadlock, and the withdrawal during the past 
Session of all the chief Government measures. Mr. 
Wilson can produce no Treaty, Mr. Lloyd George can 
produce no policy. 


a as a 


We remarked above that there would be no peace 
in Russia this year if the present British and French 
Governments could prevent it. But it seems now very 
unlikely that they will be able to prevent it. General 
Denikin appears no longer to be offering any sustained 
resistance to the advance of the Red armies, and has 
already, according to report, taken up his personal 
quarters on a warship in the Black Sea. As for Admiral 


Kolchak, after a withdrawal of about 2,000 miles, 
he appears to be in more desperate straits than ever. 
Even in the very city which he has made his head- 
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quarters the population—having no Col. John Ward 
to convince them that the gallant Admiral is really a 
democrat—have risen in favour of what they regard as 
the revolutionary cause. So end these Churchillian 
adventures, which have cost us a hundred millions 
without even giving us a fair run for our money, and 
have placed the Soviet Government in a position of 
such power as it never dreamed of possessing twelve 
months ago. There is no doubt at all now that the 
armies of the Revolution are about to win for Lenin the 
peace which we refused him last January ; the QueStion 
is whether, having won it, they will keep it. The more 
hectoring attitude which the Bolshevik delegates at 
Dorpat have lately adopted towards the Esthonians 
may have a sinister significance for the border States 
when the victory in the South is finally gained and the 
Red Army is free for fresh exploits. 

* * * 

The Bromley by-election result, following hard upon 
the scarcely less sensational result at St. Albans, has 
surprised even the most sanguine of Labour’s supporters. 
It is true that neither seat has been won; but both 
were seats in which it would, until the last few months, 
have appeared sheer waste of time to put up a Labour 
candidate at all. If Labour can come so near to victory 
in these two cases, there is hardly a seat in the country, 
outside the City of London and some of the Universities, 
which can be regarded as safe for the Coalition. If 
the Labour Party can improve the list of candidates as 
fast as it seems able to increase their polls, there would 
seem to be almost no limit to its possible achievement 
at the next General Election. But it badly needs a 
stiffening of effective parliamentarians in the House 
of Commons, and the candidature of Mr. Brown at 
St. Albans was a welcome indication that the need is 
realised. Certainly the quality of the candidates had 
a good deal to do with the excellence of the polls in 
these two remarkable by-elections. 

ok ok co 


It is now ten years since the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Laws issued its Reports, and nearly two years 
since the Government decided, in accordance with those 
Reports (or rather with the Minority Report), to abolish 
the Boards of Guardians and the whole paraphernalia 
of pauperism. We are reminded by the annual article 
in the Times last week that this, like others of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s pledges, is still waiting to be redeemed. 
The Local Government Board has gone, it is true, and 
few will regret it. But the workhouses are still with 
us, with their medley of inmates, aged, sick and infirm. 
There are still many thousands of pauper children, 
and the vagrants are coming back. At the close of 
1918 there were 455,747 persons receiving relief in 
England and Wales, exclusive of casuals, lunatics and 
outdoor medical relief cases. Of these 273,369 were 
receiving out-relief, and 182,378 were in institutions. 
The figures were, of course, much lower than at the 
beginning of the war, and very much lower than ten 
years ago, when the total was 835,000. But owing to the 
exceptional circumstances there was a rise: in 1919. 
Unemployment, labour disputes, the influenza epidemic 
all had their effects. In the first quarter of the year 


the numbers went up by nearly 10,000, the increase 
being most marked in industrial areas such as South 
Wales, Yorkshire and the North-East Coast. 


At the 


end of September, 1919, the total was again considerably 
higher, and when the full statistics are available up 
to the end of the year, it will doubtless have risen stil] 
further. The writer of the Times article observes that 
“the opposition to the proposed changes by Boards of 
Guardians and officials has continued during the last 
12 cs this will be carried into the House of 
Commofis when legislation is introduced.” But we are 
not very much frightened by that prospect ; we do not 
believe that, in the present temper of the working class, 
the vested interest of the Guardians will count for much. 
We should, however, like to remind the Government 
that Dr. Addison announced some months ago in the 
Future that the Bill for the break-up of the Poor Law 
would be introduced as soon as possible. Why not at 
the beginning of next Session ? 
* cod x 
There seems at last to be a reasonable prospect of an 
early settlement of the moulders’ strike, which has 
already lasted for more than three months. The 
difficulty raised by the employers last week, when they 
demanded that the local stoppage at West Bromwich 
should terminate with the national strike, has been 
cleared out of the way by the agreement of the three 
Unions concerned in this purely inter-Union dispute to 
refer the matter for decision by the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress. This leaves 
the way clear for a settlement of the national wages 
dispute without further complications. It is to be 
hoped that the parties concerned will not rest content 
with bringing the present strike to an end; but will 
also take steps to prevent the recurrence of such a 
disastrous sectional dispute. The best guarantee against 
such a recurrence would be the absorption of the foundry 
Trade Unions into the amalgamated engineering Union 
which is just being brought into existence. This would 
clear the way for a new Wages Agreement, including all 
sections, of a more satisfactory character than the old 
National Agreement, which is now visibly breaking up. 
The moulders’ strike, undertaken in isolation from the 
other engineering Unions, is now generally realised to 
have been a mistake, and all parties ought to be anxious 
to avoid the repetition of an incident which has com- 
pletely exhausted the funds of the Unions concerned, 
cost other Unions indirectly affected many thousands of 
pounds, and dealt a severe blow to the revival of produc- 
tion in one of our most vital industries. The Trade 
Union Movement ought also to be able to devise some 
effective method of settling purely domestic differences 
like that at West Bromwich without recourse to a strike. 
ak Bs 


The decision of the Transport Workers’ Federation to 
accept the waterside employers’ proposal and to take 
part in a public inquiry into the whole circumstances of 
the industry in connection with their present wages 
claim is of considerable importance; for it indicates 
that the precedent set by the Coal Commission is likely 
to be followed in other industries as occasion arises. 
The publicity afforded by the Coal Commission, and 
contemplated in the Transport Inquiry, offers a welcome 
contrast to the secrecy with which the whole of the 
important railway negotiations have been conducted 
during the past twelve months. The Minister of 
Transport is to issue a statement on the complete results 
of the negotiations ; but such a statement at the end, 
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dealing purely with the results arrived at, is no substitute 
for publicity during the discussions. We believe the 

ublic has everything to gain by casting the fullest 
light of publicity not only upon industrial negotiations, 
but upon the facts of the industrial system which lie 
behind such negotiations. There is every indication 
that the Transport Inquiry will be taken seriously and 
widely interpreted by both parties, and the public 
should secure at last an opportunity of learning the real 
facts about an industry concerning which more general 
allegations have been made during the last few years 
than about any other in the country. That is all to the 
good ; for the chief difficulty of the public in making its 
point of view effective lies in its habitual ignorance of 
the facts of industry. 

* a * 

The Government’s new Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, of which the text has just been issued, is a most 
unsatisfactory proposal. It follows almost exactly 
the lines of the original Act of 1911, and merely extends 
contributory State insurance to all employed persons 
other than agricultural workers and domestic servants. 
The seales of contributions and benefits are revised : 
but even now the benefits will only amount to 15s. for 
men and 12s. for women, sums totally inadequate with 
the cost of living at its present level. The only new 
feature of importance is a provision whereby an industry 
which devises a not less favourable scheme of its own 
ean contract-out of the compulsory scheme, subject 
to the consent of the Minister of Labour ; but much of 
the value of this provision is taken away by the fact 
that, whereas the State will contribute one-third of 
the sums contributed by workers and employers under 
the general scheme, its contribution under a special 
scheme will be limited to one-tenth of the sum which 
employers and workmen would have contributed if they 
had not contracted-out. In other words, whereas every 
encouragement ought to be given to industries to carry 
the burden of their own unemployed, and a direct 
incentive thus provided for the decasualisation of 
labour, the Government actually proposes to penalise 
an industry which is prepared to take part of the burden 
upon itself. The scheme seems to us to be on com- 
pletely wrong lines. It is a pure scheme of relief, 
whereas what is needed is a scheme which will be 
primarily directed to the prevention of unemployment 
and the promotion of the economic use of labour. The 
profound hostility of Labour to contributory State 
insurance is likely to mean that the Bill will have a 
rough passage when it is presented to the Trade Unions 
and to Parliament. 

» * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—-What interested 
people here most in Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish speech 
at the end of the Session was not so much the concret« 
“ scheme of settlement ’’ put forward, as the emphasis 
laid on an abstract Unionist argument. The Unionist 
dissertation which accompanied the sketch of the latest 
plan for Home Rule seemed significant to Irish observers 
as an indication of responsiveness to some pressure of 
American opinion. It is not thought, however, that 
Mr. Lloyd George will succeed in convincing the Ameri- 
cans that the relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain (or, as he would put it, the relations between 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland and the other inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles) in any way resemble those 


problems of devolution that the United States has 
solved by its federal system. The Premier’s own allu- 
sions to the age-long strife which has characterised 
Anglo-Irish relations dispose sufficiently of such an 
analogy. Nor is it thought that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
reputation as a historian is of sufficient weight for 
Americans to believe the assertion that in the quarrel 
in question both sides have been equally at fault. 
That assertion alone betokens the enormous difference 
of spirit between Mr. Lloyd George’s offer of Home Rule 
and the previous offers of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Glad- 
stone. The Home Rule Bills of Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Gladstone purported at least to recognise an Irish 
nation and to be efforts at reparation. 
* * a 

From the practical point of view the new proposals 
may be as good as any other Irish proposals that have 
been before Parliament. Yet they were certain to be 
rejected by constitutional Nationalists, if only on 
account of the provocatively Unionist character with 
which Mr. Lloyd George has invested them. The plan 
of two Irish Parliaments would not in itself be objec- 
tionable were it accompanied not only by provision 
for future unity, but also by provision for large 
extensions of Irish powers after the accomplishment 
of that unity. The Times scheme opened a way to 
Dominion Home Rule; whereas the logie of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech includes Colonial self-government, 
equally with a Republic as “secession.” Sir Horace 
Plunkett and Mr. de Valera were both relegated into 
the category of impossible idealists against whom, 
if need be, all the resources of the Empire that recently 
overthrew Prussian militarism will be moved. 

** * * 

However, the situation in Ireland has not got worse 
during the past fortnight, and nothing is more likely 
to stay the hand of Sinn Fein youth than just the 
hope—to which Mr. Lloyd George’s speech gave colour- 
that America still counts in an Irish settlement. For 
were it to become evident that Ireland had again 
become a “ purely domestic question,” who knows but 
that the young Volunteer element of Sinn Fein might 
force to the front the policy of another, more extended, 
Easter Week? Popular opinion in Ireland distin- 
guishes, as the Government does not, between the 
Volunteers, who inherit from Connolly and Pearse, the 
pacificist Sinn Feiners, represented by Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, and the Secret Societies of ancient though 
questionable lineage. It is to the Secret Societies that 
are attributed such acts of sporadic and revengeful 
violence as the recent attack on Lord French outside 
Pheenix Park. The affray that took place within 
Phcenix Park last Saturday morning was, by the way, 
sadly misrepresented in England. Two men were 
killed, an English officer and a farm labourer. The 
latter, who, according to the London newspapers of 
Monday, “‘ murdered” Lieutenant Boast, now appears 
to have been a harmless civilian straying in the Park. 
That is the description given of him, after a considera- 
tion of the evidence at the inquest, by the Jrish Times, 
a Unionist and pro-military organ. Also, says the 
same organ, the balance of probability supports the 
jury’s view that Mr. Boast was accidentally killed by 
his own party. The London Press has scarcely troubled 
to remove the first false impression which it created 
by too hasty comment. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 1920 


RACTICALLY the whole of the year that has 
just ended has been occupied with the formula- 
tion and settlement of the Terms of Peace: 

in other words, with the construction of the foundations 
of the new European world. And we suppose it is a 
year which will go down to history as marking the 
lowest level to which European statesmanship has 
ever fallen. The great Conference of the Allies in 
Paris, which collectively represented more power than 
has ever been exercised by any gathering of men in 
the previous history of the world, brought into pro- 
minence not a single statesman of first-class rank, 
not one, that is to say, who succeeded in making a 
perceptible impression upon either the intellect or 
the conscience of the world. The authority of the 
Conference dwindled visibly month by month from 
January to December, until at the end there was no 
Government in Europe so young or so feeble that it 
dare not challenge a “decision” of the Supreme 
Council, or in so doing need despair of success. A 
year ago President Wilson, the most disappointing 
figure of all, exercised a vast and almost unchallenged 
influence over the minds of men in all countries— 
except perhaps his own. To-day his views scarcely 
count at all anywhere. Had he stayed in America 
it is possible that he would have retained much, at 
any rate, of his prestige. As it is, whilst his “ high 
principle” is not seriously impugned, it is generally 
realised that, credit for that having been given him, 
the list of his qualifications for the title and reputation 
of a great statesman is practically exhausted. Yet 
no one of the Council of Four did better work for the 
world than he. His failure is conspicuous only by 
reason of the great expectations which he had aroused. 
If the united democracies of Europe in the most critical 
moment of their history could not discover leaders 
possessing the wisdom, principle, and foresight requisite 
for the formulation of a just and lasting peace, they 
certainly have no right to blame the American President 
for not supplying the deficiency. 
That the work of the Paris Conference has not been 
a success, and for the most part will have to be undone, 
has, we suppose, been generally, if somewhat vaguely, 
recognised for some months past. But the extent and 
the consequences of that monumental fiasco are cer- 
tainly not yet appreciated by the world at large. The 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, which is to be ratified 
in a few days, is a document of such bewildering dimen- 
sions and complexity that few people have either 
the patience to study it or the technical knowledge 
necessary to elucidate its actual meaning. The only 
really competent and authoritative analysis of its main 
provisions which has yet appeared is contained in 
a book * just published, by Mr. J. M. Keynes, who 
was the head of the economic section of the British 
delegation in Paris and represented the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the Supreme Economic Council. 
All that we need say here of the merits of this book 
is that no one who professes to take an intelligent 
interest in the economic and political prospects of 
Europe during the coming years of reconstruction can 
afford not to read it. It is a most lucid explanation 
and a completely shattering indictment. Above all, 
it gives a clear picture of the unparalleled economic 
disaster with which European civilisation is threatened, 





* The Economic Oonsequences of the Peace. By John Maynard 
Keynes, C.B. Macmillan. 


8s. 6d. net. 





and to avert which practically no steps have yet been 
taken, or apparently even discussed, by the “ states- 
men ”’ of Europe or America. 


The inherent absurdity of the financial obligations 
which Germany has been forced to accept has frequently 
been referred to in these columns; but Mr. Keynes, 
with the material at his disposal, is able to state the 
case in a much more concrete and convincing fashion 
than any outside critic could hope to achieve. He shows 
that until the Treaty is altered Germany has in effect 
engaged herself to hand over to the Allies the whole 
of her surplus production—+.e., the production in excess 
of her minimum physical needs—not for a number of 
years, but in perpetuity! Ue shows that, in view of 
the large coal-mining areas which are being taken away 
from Germany, she not only cannot supply the forty 
million tons which she has undertaken to supply 
annually to the Allies, but will be obliged to import 
coal if she is to maintain her industry at more than 
about 50 per cent. of its pre-war level. He shows that 
for many years to come Germany’s ability to pay any- 
thing to the Allies out of her annual produce must 
be practically nil. But (since her obligations are 
subject to compound interest) even if she can pay 


£150,000,000 annually until 1936 (i.e.,5 per cent. interest on 
£3,000,000,000) the £5,000,000,000 on which interest is deferred 
will have risen to £10,000,000,000, carrying an annual interest 
charge of £500,000,000. That is to say, even if Germany 
pays £150,000,000 annually up to 1936, she will nevertheless 
owe us at that date more than half as much again as she does 
now (£13,000,000,000 as compared with £8,000,000,000). 
From 1936 she will have to pay us £650,000,000 annually in 
order to keep pace with the interest alone. At the end of 
any year in which she pays less than this sum she will owe more 
than she did at the beginning of it. 


In view of the inevitable reduction of Germany’s 
productive capacity (e.g., her chief export industry 
before the war was iron and steel goods, and the Treaty 
deprives her of three-quarters of her iron-ore supplies) 
Mr. Keynes estimates that it will probably be found 
physically impossible for her to pay as much even as 
£100,000,000 a year over a period of thirty years. 
What further comment on the Indemnity provisions 
of the Treaty is needed ? 


But in a sense these provisions are harmless, since 
no serious attempt can or will be made to enforce 
them. They have served their immediate purpose 
of deluding the public in the Allied countries, and 
will be shelved in due course. If they are not delibe- 
rately revised they will be ignored. An infinitely 
more urgent problem is presented by the actual economic 
position not only of Germany and Austria, but of 
France and Italy. The fuli argument as set forth 
by Mr. Keynes, who in his general, if not in all his 
particular, conclusions undoubtedly has behind him 
the great mass of competent financial and economic 
opinion throughout Europe, cannot be recapitulated 
here. Broadly, what it amounts to is that, owing 
to the vast inflation of the internal currency in these 
countries and their lack of foreign credit, they are 
approaching the point at which imports of food and 
indispensable raw materials must cease, unless there 
is such an adjustment of internal prices as will sub- 
stantially reduce the whole standard of living of the 
people. It is as if we in England were face to face 
with, say, a doubling of all prices without any possibility 
of raising wages. The disastrous social and political 
results of such a situation can hardly be pictured. 
Revolution, anarchy, widespread starvation would 
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seem to be inevitable. At bottom it is a question of 
a reduction of productivity. 

This is the fundamental problem in front of us, beside which 
questions of territorial adjustment and the balance of European 
power are insignificant. Some of the catastrophes of past 
history, which have thrown back human progress for centuries, 
have been due to the reactions following upon the sudden ter- 
mination, whether in the course of Nature or by the act of man, 
of temporarily favourable conditions which have permitted 
the growth of population beyond what could be provided for 
when the favourable conditions were at an end. 


This is not alarmism. It is a perfectly straightforward 
and unescapable deduction from the facts of the 
economic situation of Europe to-day. It is not suggested 
that those facts are unalterable, but merely that no 
serious attempt is yet being made to face them, that 
a whole year has been wasted in drawing up a Treaty 
which, from an economic point of view, is not worth 
the paper it is written on, and that unless the Allies 
(which is to say, in this connection, England and 
America) act quickly, there is reason to fear irreparable 
disaster. 

In short, the dilatory wranglings and intrigues of 
Paris, the passionate Chauvinism of M. Clemenceau, 
the obtuse egotism of Mr. Wilson and the irresponsible 
and invincible ignorance of Mr. Lloyd George have 
brought Europe to a position in which all considerations 
of revenge or punishment or even justice have become 
utterly irrelevant in face of a situation which threatens 
the very existence of European civilisation as we know 
it. It seems impossible to exaggerate the magnitude 
or the immediacy of the danger. What has happened 
in Russia as a result of the sudden disintegration of 
the social and economic order is as nothing to what must 
inevitably happen if a similar disintegration is to 
take place in countries which are mainly industrial. 
Great Britain and the neutral countries may be safe, 
in so far as it is possible—which, of course, it is not— 
to regard their economic life as being independent 
of that of the rest of Europe. The immediate conse- 
quences of the impending breakdown will be suffered 
mainly by others, but we shall not escape our share of 
the disaster. ‘The practical problem to be solved at 
the moment is mainly a question of initiative. From 
whom is the initiative to come ? Clearly if it is to come 
at all it must come from the British Government. 
President Wilson is totally incapacitated by illness 
and seems likely to remain so. And, even if he were 
not, it may be assumed that he is but slightly more 
inclined than the Senate itself to undertake any further 
responsibilities in connection with the reconstruction 
of Europe. In Mr. Keynes’ view the replacement of 
all the existing Governments of Europe is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any action effectively divergent 
from what may be called the policy of Paris. Cer- 
tainly this is true as regards Great Britain. It would 
be foolish to entertain any hopes regarding the action 
of our present hand-to-mouth Coalition Government 
as to any question which has no direct bearing on the 
result of the next bye-election. Yet it is upon this 
country that the responsibility chiefly rests and must 
rest. Unofficial appeals to the generosity of the 
American public at this stage are not in the least 
likely to produce any result. The American public 
are generous enough, but on a European question they 
must be shown the way, and only we can show it to 
them. If Great Britain were to take the lead in formu- 
lating a practical scheme for the rehabilitation of the 


economic life of Europe there is no reason to doubt 


the willingness of America to do her indispensable 


part, but without such a lead it is safe to predict that 
nothing at all will be done. A change of government 
in this country has thus become the most urgent of 
all immediate issues not only for ourselves but for 
the whole of Europe and beyond. 


BULLYING ESTHONIA 


HERE was some expectation in this country 
that, after the Bullitt disclosures, we might 
have a little more candour from Mr. Lloyd 

George and his colleagues about Russian affairs. That 
expectation was a piece of foolish optimism. In our 
dealings with Russia, duplicity must, it seems, continue 
to go hand in hand with egregious statesmanship. 
In the middle of November, it will be recollected, 
there were overtures for peace between Sovict Russia 
and the States of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
The Prime Minister was asked in the House whether 
“in view of the sufferings of those States and their 
gallant fight against German and pro-German Russian 
forces in the Baltic provinces, any obstacle would 
be placed in their way by His Majesty's Government.’ 
To that question Mr. Bonar Law gave the emphatic 
reply that, “no obstacle has been placed by His 
Majesty’s Government in the way of such negotiations, 
which are clearly a matter for the States themselves.” 
This was on November 17th. Three days later Mr. 
Lloyd George himself referred to the conference at 
Dorpat, and was asked the specific question—*‘ May 
we take it that these States are left perfectly free 
to conduct negotiations ?°’ His answer was, “‘I have 
already said so.””’ On December 16th, Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth, when asked “whether the Governments of 
the Baltic provinces are still left complete freedom of 
action by the Allies in these negotiations,” said 
that the answer was in the affirmative. That, it will 
be observed, was a very definite question, and it received 
an absolutely unqualified answer. Yet, at this very 
time, communications were passing between the 
Esthonian Government and the Quai d'Orsay of 
such a nature as to make Mr. Harmsworth’s statement 
a plain falsehood. 

Early in December the Esthonian Government 
sent a memorandum to the French Government 
explaining their position—their inability to continue, 
without substantial Allied help,the fight against enor- 
mous odds, and in general the reasons which led them 
to desire peace with the Bolsheviks. On December 
17th, M. Berthelot, in acknowledging thismemorandum, 
uses these significant words : 

The French Government can only maintain the definite point 
of view which it has already several times expressed orally 
to the Esthonian Delegate—no negotiation of peace between 
Esthonia and the Bolsheviks, resulting in the recognition of 
the Soviet Government, is compatible with the support of the 
Allies. 

The “complete freedom of action,” therefore, does 
not look quite so encouraging after all for the Esthonians. 
But M. Berthelot does not stop there. He proceeds : 

Whatever may be the conditions established in consequence 
of peace between Esthonia and the territories under Soviet 
rule, this resumption of regular relations would result in opening 
a breach, through the coast and the territory of Esthonia, in 
the measures taken by the Allies to prevent communication 
between Soviet Russia and non-Bolshevist Europe, both 
economically and _ politically. 

There would be occasion to fear, if this came to pass, that 
the Allies would be impelled, supposing peace were concluded 
between Esthonia and the Bolsheviks, to take the necessary 
measures to meet this danger. 


’ 
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What those measures would be we do not know. We 
have Mr. Lloyd George’s emphatic assurance—for 
what it is worth—that it is not proposed that our 
fleet should patrol the Baltic in the spring, and unless 
somebody’s fleet is to patrol the Baltic, the Allies’ 
measures would evidently not be very effective. We 
need not, however, argue out this matter. The point 
is that M. Berthelot’s statement is a threat, whether 
it frightens the Esthonians or not, whether it could be 
carried out or not. Could anybody but a fool or a knave 
maintain, in the face of such a communication, that 
the Esthonians are being “‘ left perfectly free to conduct 
negotiations”’? But is M. Berthelot speaking only 
for the French Government ? He is not. He is speaking 
for the Allies. In answer to a memorandum addressed 
to the Supreme Council he expresses the fears of the 
Allies. He threatens on behalf of the Allies. It is 
conceivable, having regard to the pitiable eondition 
to which the Supreme Council has reduced the Govern- 
ments of Europe, and the still more pitiable condition 
to which Mr. Lloyd George has reduced the members 
of his own Government, that neither Mr. Bonar Law 
nor Mr. Harmsworth ever knew what was being done 
in the Baltic Provinces or in Paris. It is possible to 
regard them both as merely innocent tools. But 
the Prime Minister’s innocence cannot be so granted. 
The excuse has been made for him again and again 
that his decent impulses with regard to Russia have been 
stifled by the malignant intransigeance of M. Clemenceau 
and the French Foreign Office, or by Mr. Winston 
Churchill's insatiable militarism. The excuse is wearing 
thin. The proper course for a Prime Minister who 
cannot carry his policy (especially if he has, as Mr. 
Lloyd George has, the best reasons for believing it 
to be the policy favoured by the country) is to resign. 
And if his policy consists in nothing but inchoate aspira- 
tions—in other words, if he cannot make up his mind 
to have a policy at all on so important a question as 
Russia, again his proper course is to resign. If it be 
the fact that France is the real villain of the Russian 
piece, there is no reason why we, any more than 
America, should be her accomplice. In any ease, with 
the record of our own Government before us, we are 
clearly estopped from accusing Paris. 

But there is another side to this miserable affair. 
Not only have Parliament and the country been 
deceived once more; we have gone a step farther 
in the betrayal of our friends. None of the small nations 
can, of course, be under any illusion about the affection 
borne to them by the Allied Powers. But our behaviour 
to the Baltic States has been of a quite peculiar baseness. 
We found these little peoples involved in difficulties 
with the Bolsheviks, and ready to fight for their liberties. 
We encouraged them to fight. We forced Koltchak 
and Denikin upon them, despite their protests. We 
forced Judenitch upon them. We used them to break 
the dangerous resistance of the Baltic barons. We 
founded our much-vaunted “ cordon-sanitaire”’ on 
them. We used them, in short, to further our own 
policy in every possible way—refusing all the time, 
incredible as it seems, to recognise their independence. 
And now, when we have withdrawn our own troops, 
and the armies of Koltchak and Judenitch have vanished 
like smoke, we will not even allow them to take the 
only course open to them by making peace with Soviet 
Russia—or, rather, to crown our meanness, we publicly 
give them “complete freedom” to negotiate, while 
privately threatening them with our gravest displeasure. 
‘** Peace between Esthonia and the Bolsheviks ... . 





is incompatible with the support of the Allies ’’ means, 
and is intended to be taken as meaning, that Esthonia 
is to look for no loans, no credits, no materials, no 
recognition from the Allies. She will serve our purpose 
no longer; she may stew in her own juice! We have 
new tools to hand in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
who are to be egged on to fight Russia. But perhaps 
the Poles and the Czecho-Slovaks will take note 
of Esthonia’s fate. Indeed, they are already showing 
some reluctance to fall in with our benevolent plans, 
and if this last hope fails us, we ourselves shall be 
forced to make peace with the Bolsheviks. But in 
the meantime the British Government owes the British 
public an immediate explanation of the Esthonian 
affair. We cannot believe that even the House of 
Commons, hardened as it is to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
cynicism and contempt, will tolerate so crude a 
surrender of the last vestiges of our international honour. 


SECRET SERVICE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


“ YEN the Secret Service vote came before 
Parliament recently—on a date coinciding 

with the absence of the Labour M.P.’s 

at the Special Trades Union Congress—the 

Financial Secretary to the Treasury stated, in answer 
to inquiries as to the way in which the money was 
spent, that he had not the slightest idea what became 
of a single penny of it. Mr. Shortt could hardly make 
an equally comprehensive disclaimer, but his replies 
in the House of Commons convey as little information. 
No doubt it is of the essence of “‘ secret service” that 
it should be secret so far as its particular activities 
are concerned ; but the public has a right to know 
generally the purposes for which this money is being 
spent. This is apparently not the view of the Govern- 
ment, which habitually returns meaningless and evasive 
answers to any question addressed to it upon the subject. 

In these circumstances, the public can only make 
up its mind about the policy of the Government on 
the basis of the very inadequate evidence which comes 
into its possession—evidence which is, in the nature 
of the case, mostly second-hand, and some of it suspect. 
We believe that this evidence is enough, unless it can 
be proved false by a plain statement of the real facts 
by the Government, to cause very serious disquiet, 
and even shame, to any decently-minded person. 
For all the evidence which we possess points to the 
conclusion that a complex system of industrial espionage 
has been built up in this country, and that now, after 
the conclusion of the war, the system, so far from 
being abandoned, is being further consolidated and 
developed. 

Let us begin with facts about which there is, and 
can be, no dispute. We have it on the authority of 
both the Government and Mr. W. F. Watson, a leading 
‘* rank-and-file ” extremist in the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, that the police paid Watson various sums 
of money for giving them information about theactivities 
of the shop stewards’ and other similar movements. It 
doesnot matter for our present purpose whether Watson 
gave true information or whether he consciously and de- 
liberately led the police “‘ up a back street’; it does 
not matter whether or not he used the money which 
he received, for subsidising a newspaper of revolutionary 
tendency. Such double-dealing occurs with perfect 
regularity wherever the methods of domestic espionage 
are adopted. What does matter is that the Govern- 
ment, on its own admission, did actually pay Watson 
money for giving information about the activities of 
Labour. 

Last Saturday the Daily Herald published a very 
curious article—nothing less remarkable than 4 
personal interview with the notorious “‘ Alee Gordon, 
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or Vivian, the agent provocateur whose evidence secured 
a conviction in the “‘ Wheeldon case,”’ but whom the 
Government refused to produce in Court. The Herald 
narrative is manifestly defective at many points; 
but the proof that Vivian or “‘ Gordon” was actually 
a Government agent, used for espionage in extreme 
Labour circles, is furnished by the Wheeldon case 
itself. If the Daily Herald narrative is true, it adds 
a new and highly objectionable element of foul play 
to the discreditable facts which were already known. 
For “ Gordon” insists throughout that “ the Govern- 
ment agents had a hold over me which made it abso- 
lutely impossible for me to break away from them-- 
economically, I mean.” In other words, “‘ Gordon” 
had money doled out to him in such a way that he always 
owed the Government something, and had to do any 
dirty work he was asked to do as a means of earning 
more. This is certainly no defence for what he did ; 
but it is at least in extenuation, if it is true, that he had 
at first no idea at all that he was a Government agent, 
having been approached nominally on behalf of a firm 
of publishers who wished to collect material for a book 
dealing with the attitude of “* extremist Socialism.” 

Both the above incidents show the Government 
actively at work promoting espionage among the 
“left wing ’’ of the Labour movement. Unfortunately, 
there can be little doubt that they are merely two 
small incidents which happen to have come to light, 
and that behind them, and still undiscovered by the 
public, there are hundreds of other incidents equally 
serious. From all over the country there come stories, 
more or less fully authenticated, of shop stewards 
acting as police agents in the manner of Watson, of 
mysterious visitors paying calls on extremist leaders 
and suggesting plots for strikes and outrages, of ** plain- 
clothes men ”’ specially sent to the industrial districts— 
to South Wales, for instance—with instructions te 
associate themselves with the left wing of Labour, of 
a close connection between these Government spies and 
a similar organisation maintained by certain employers, 
of a central Government Department sifting the materials 
so obtained and basing upon them reports to the 
Cabinet which formed almost the sole foundation of 
the Government’s policy in its dealings with Labour, 
and even of letters sent to firms, officially or unofficially, 
from Government offices asking whether they would 
like a specially selected shop steward sent down to 
their works for purposes of espionage. 

All this was serious enough, from the point of view 
of national decency and expediency alike, during the 
war, but its continuance now that the war is over 
is a far more serious matter. Yet there can be no 
doubt that it is being continued and developed under 
the auspices of the so-called “ Special Branch” of 
Scotland Yard, at the head of which is Sir Basil Thomson. 
We do not mean to suggest that industrial espionage 
is the sole function of the “* Special Branch’’—it is also 
occupied in “ chevying”’ aliens such as Russians and 
Belgians ; but we do suggest that industrial espionage 
is one, and not the least important, of the activities. 
It is represented, no doubt, and may even appear to 
the official mind, merely as an extension of the ordinary 
police precautions against ‘“‘ Anarchism.” It is, no 
doubt, prompted by the panic fear of something called 
" Bolshevism ” which reigns in governing class hearts 
here as well as at Was n and Versailles. Some 
of those who engage in it think, no doubt, that they are 
saving the Empire from destruction; but the plain 
man who dispassionately examines the facts is not 

y to arrive at this conclusion. 

For the facts are, first, that the information obtained 
by these methods is not merely useless, but very much 
worse than useless. Collected by ts who are often 


Playing a double game, sifted by officials with Bolshe- 
vism on the brain, who demand that their agents shall 
Produce sensational matter, this “ spy stuff ’ 


furnishes 


the worst conceivable basis for any consideration of 
policy. Secondly, the existence of spies soon becomes 
perfectly well known among those ho are being spied 
—_. This does not mean that they always know 
who the spies are; but they do know that spies are 
about. This creates an exceedingly unhealthy atmo- 
sphere of conspiracy, breeds mutual distrust, and 
creates a far more dangerous state of mind than would 
otherwise exist. 

So much for the expediency of the course upon 
which we are now embarking afresh. What of its 
justification by any standard of common decency ? 
It is an adoption—as yet, certainly, upon a small 
scale—of one of the most objectionable features of 
Czardom, of the system which produced the notorious 
Azev. It is a revival of the most unpleasant charac- 
teristics of our domestic policy during the Napoleonic 
wars, when first the Revolution, and subsequently 
Buonaparte, occupied the place in the governing-class 
imagination which Bolshevism occupies to-day. Readers 
of The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane will be quick to seize 
the parallel, and, if they desire to reinforce fiction by 
an appeal to original documents, they will find all the 
evidence in The Story of Oliver the Spy, which forms 
the concluding chapter of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's 
new study in the politics of the Industrial Revolution.* 

If anything could justify espionage in this country 
on the doings of Labour, it could certainly be nothing 
less than the existence of a widespread conspiracy 
against society. But does anyone outside a lunatic 
asylum or a Cabinet meeting suppose that any such 
state of conspiracy exists. The Prime Minister did, 
igdeed, describe the recent railway strike as an 
** anarchist conspiracy,”’ a phrase which, with his well- 
known instinct for melodrama, he may very likely 
have borrowed from one of the reports of the Special 
Branch. But the theory of an “ anarchist conspiracy ” 
behind the railway strike had to be speedily abandoned 
even by its authors, and no alternative “ conspiracy ”’ 
has yet been discovered. It is absurd to argue that 
circumstances exist in this country such as to justify 
espionage in any form. Indeed, there is hardly a scrap 
of true and valuable information about the Labour 
movement which is not readily available to anyone 
who chooses to look for it and knows where to look. 
The Trade Unions, both nationally and locally, transact 
their business, and lay their plans, with absolute 
openness. Their reports and journals furnish a full 
index to their proceedings, and there is no difficulty 
in getting these; for most of them are newspapers 
on general sale, and the rest can easily be procured 
by asking for them. As a democratic movement, 

ade Unionism naturally conducts its work in the 
open, except when it is actually driven underground 
by the adoption of espionage against it. The Unions 
court publicity; they want the Government and the 
public, as well as the employers, to know what they 
are doing and poe ; for knowledge of these things 
is an essential preliminary to the conversion of the 
public to their point of view. There is nothing conspira- 
torial about British Labour ; all the conspirators appear 
to be in Scotland Yard, Whitehall and Downing Street. 
Espionage gives the Government no true information 
it could not easily get by honourable means, and gives 
it a great deal of false information it would be very 
much better without. Money spent on espionage 
is taxpayer’s money thrown away, and the mora] damage 
resulting from it is infinitely greater than the material 
damage. A full enquiry into the organisation, ome 
and functions of the Special Branch of Scotland Yard, 
and of any other agencies carrying on similar work, 
seems to us to be urgently necessary; for even if 
espionage is on a comparatively small scale to-day, such 
methods, once admitted, have a way of growing. 


* The Skilled Labourer, 1760-1832. By J. L. and Barbara Hammond. 
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TYRANTS 


OCRATES maintains in The Republic that a 
democracy inevitably ends in a tyranny. Had 
he been living to-day, he might with a quiet 
smile be telling us that it is only natural that 

a war to make the world safe for democracy should 
end as a war to make the world safe for tyranny. The 
meaning of both words has no doubt changed to some 
extent since the time of Socrates, but the impulse that 
makes men abandon the methods of freedom for the 
methods of despotism remains the same. The impulse 
to tyranny is one of the most deep-rooted vices of 
human nature. Our chief danger to-day is that we 
should forget how terrible a vice it is. Talking as we 
do the vocabulary of democracy, we are apt to think 
of tyrants as a thing of the past. We seem to feel that 
our words prevent us from becoming tyrants, whatever 
may be our deeds. We forget that democracy has to 
win its battles anew every generation, and that, if it 
does not, tyranny is always waiting to jump into its 
place. As a result, we become lulled into a belief that 
the world can never again slip back into the ancient 
wickedness, and we are so unsuspicious of tyranny that we 
lose the motive force that has made men through one 
century after another abhor it. Readers of The Republic 
will remember that to the noblest of the Greeks tyrants 
seemed monsters of a kind comparable to parricides. 
We are given a fanciful description of a parricide being 
beaten back into Hell along with “others, of whom 
the greater part, I think I may say, had been despots ; 
though it is true there were also a few private persons 
who had once been reckoned among enormous criminals.” 
This gives a measure of the ancient world’s condemna- 
tion of the vice of despotism. In the same part of 
The Republic, however, Socrates shows how keenly he 


realises that, so long as human nature remains what it is, - 


the temptation to become a despot will be well-nigh 
irresistible. He describes a number of souls before 
birth drawing lots for first choice as to what destiny 
shall be theirs when on earth. They are warned to 
choose carefully and virtuously, as the destiny, once 
chosen, is irrevocable. The spirits having taken up 
their lots are once more warned to remember how much 
depends on their choice. Immediately, we are told, 
‘the one who had drawn the first lot advanced, and 
chose the most absolute despotism he could find.” 
That, we think, is one of the most amusing and appalling 
parables in literature. 

If it be “oe that the tyranny loathed by Socrates 
was essentially different from the kind of tyranny 
into which the modern statesman can be tempted, we 
have only to turn to the conversation with Thrasymachus 
in order to see that the opposite is the case. Thrasy- 
machus frankly defends tyranny as the best form of 
government. “ Justice,” he declares, boldly, “‘ is simply 
the interest of the stronger.”” He means by this, he 
explains later in a quibble, that the unjust man always 
gets the better of the just man. “ Injustice,” he 
affirms, “ realised on an adequate scale, is a stronger, a 
more liberal, and a more lordly thing than justice ; 
and, as I said at a 4 a — of the 
stronger ; injustice, a thi rofitable an vantageous 
to mat” ** Should vn edmit,” Socrates asks later, 
“that a city may be unjust, and that it may unjustly 
attempt to enslave other cities, and succeed in so doing, 
and hold many in such slavery to itself?” “Un- 
doubtedly, I should,” is the reply; ‘“‘and this will 
be more frequently done by the best city, that is, by 
the one that is most completely unjust, than by any 
other.” It is obvious that the conversation between 
Socrates and Thras us has a more than academic 
interest for us to-day. Every statesman who has in 


his hands the government of a nation, the settlement of a 
continent, the destiny of an empire, 
essentially’ the same prob?ems thgt 


is confronted by, 
were discussed by 


Socrates and Thrasymachus in the house of Cephalus, 
Thrasymachus is immortal. He has attended every 
Peace Conference that ever sat. He has visited more 
capitals than the Wandering Jew. He has been adviser 
to countless cabinet ministers as well as to kaisers and 
tsars. He has been a guest of honour in Dublin Castle 
as often as in Petrograd. Socrates won the argument, 
but Thrasymachus seems to have won everything else, 
Or a that is too desperate a view. History may 
be more faithfully represented as the story of a long and 
undecided duel between Socrates and Thrasymachus, 
The duel persists under our eyes to-day. Thrasymachus 
has not yet won. He can only win if we prematurely 
take it for granted that he has lost. 
At the same time, it is amazing that he has enjoyed 
even the partial triumph that he has. He has done 
so in spite of centuries of the abhorrence of the moralists 
and of popular loathing. How passionately he has been 
loathed may be estimated by the hold which the idea 
of tyrannicide has had on the general imagination both 
in pagan and in Christian times. Schoolchildren are 
still taught to honour William Tell for his murder of 
the tyrannical Gessler. When a pamphlet was published 
in the eighteenth century, suggesting that the Tell 
story was a myth, it was publicly burnt by order of the 
government of Uri. Some of the versions, indeed, omit 
the story of the apple and depict Tell as shooting the 
tyrant more prosaically from behind a bush. Be that 
as it may, the story is but one example of the manner 
in which the moral sense of the world has at various 
periods actually glorified tyrannicide in its hatred of 
tyranny. The laudation of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
in the Greek world is another example of this. That of 
Brutus in the Roman world is another. “ Though all 
the world conspire against us,’’ wrote Cicero, concerning 
the latter, “‘the Ides of March console me. Our 
heroes accomplished most gloriously and magnificently 
all that they could accomplish by themselves.” Do 
not English schoolboys even to-day make a hero of 
Brutus, though the learned have begun to cast doubt 
on his motives? Readers of Shakespeare show 
curiously little inclination to condemn Brutus on moral 
grounds. If we condemn tyrannicide to-day, this is 
probably due to Christian rather than to merely ethical 
influences. In our opinion it is open to condemnation 
on the ground even of utilitarian ethics. We find it 
almost impossible to conceive a condition of affairs 
in which the best and wisest men would resort to 
assassination as the grand means of saving their country. 
Moralists, we think, are less inclined to glorify assassina- 
tion to-day than at any time in history; and this is 
largely the result of a common-sense reading of history. 
And yet, so intense is the human hatred of tyranny, that 
even the Christianisation of Europe did not put an end 
to belief in the virtue of tyrannicide. St. Thomas 
Aquinas himself believed in it within limitations. He 
held, however, that the assassin must have a mandate, 
either tacit or expressed, from legitimate authority. 
On this point, Protestant theologians may be quoted on 
the same side. Melanchthon held that the killing of a 
tyrant is an agreeable offering to God. In the modern 
world, has not Charlotte Corday thrilled the imagina- 
tions of thousands of honest Christians who ha‘ 
Marat’s y more than they hated . 
The greatest glorifiers of tyrannicide in modern England, 
however, have been Landor and Swinburne. Swinburne 
performed a dance of worship before the portrait of 
the man who attempted to assassinate Napoleon III. 
Landor, denouncing the despots themselves as assassins, 
wrote: “ And now, forsooth, it is called assassination 
to remove from the earth an assassin; the assassin of 
thousands; an outlaw, the subverter of his country s, 
and even of his own, laws. The valiant and the wise 
of old thought riya tl ili oe 
It seems to us that tyranny ¢ yrannicide al 
miowsters. Or it may be that they are mtother ed 
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daughter. Despotism gives birth to assassination plots 
so inevitably that the student of political science can 
foretell the appearance of assassination plots on a 
large scale almost as easily as an astronomer can foretell 
an eclipse of the sun. The conditions that produce 
assassination conspiracies are fairly well known. Such 
things do not exist where the people have freedom and 
hope. Suppress, however, a people’s right to meet, 
to speak, to move freely from place to place, to sell 
their wares, to consult together for the common good, 
and make it clear to them that “the interest of the 
stronger’ is the guiding principle of your repression, 
and the people who chnnot protest against your in- 
justice publicly will protest against it secretly in a mad 
attempt to terrorise —_ It is a case of iniquity 
producing iniquity. Terrorist rulers produce terrorist 
subjects. The terrorism of subjects in its turn increases 
the terrorism of the rulers. And so the mad circle of 
crime goes on till some statesman with a sense of justice 
arises and restores the reign of reason. All over the 
world just at present there are signs that the spirit of 
tyranny is still playing an immense part in politics. 
The violence of war has been followed by violence of 

vernment, and populations are held down in the 
interest of the stronger as effectively as they ever were 
in ancient Greece. Unless statesmen begin to act on 
some higher principle, it is difficult not to foresee the 
violence either of assassination or revolution in more 
than one country. Those who hate these things can 
prevent them if they will. But, alas, has even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury uttered a public condemnation 
of tyrants? He has not even denounced the crime 
of Dublin Castle, though the Archbishop of Dublin 
has denounced its countercrime. Perhaps, as a result 
of war-exhaustion, neither crime has shocked the 
public as it once would have done. That is an evil 
state of affairs. The war in which so many brave men 
died should have left us a better legacy than despotisms 
and the outrages that are their loathsome consequences. 
The Western democracies did not go to war to make 
the world safe for Thrasymachus. 


THE PARAMOUNT NECESSITY 
OF MILK 


F all the foods that we consume, milk alone was 
“meant,” ‘ designed,” “intended pace the 
anti-teleologists—to be a food. The sheep did 

not grow its muscles for us to eat, nor the cabbage its leaves, 
nor the sturgeon its roe—it is we who have become so adapted 
that we can live at the expense of these creatures’ lives. 
But milk alone was made to be consumed. The honey on 
which the sterile female bees feed their fertile sisters’ young 
is @ specially suitable food for them, but the flowers whose 
nectar was raped were not thinking of the young insects’ 
dietary needs. I will not confidently say that there are no 
instances in the avian or insect worlds of food materials 
constructed for the purpose by parents or foster-parents, 
but milk is assuredly the food of mammals in a unique 
sense. The young bird, beginning as a single cell, to which 
a quantity of food—egg-yolk and egg albumen—is attached, 
has a special food supply thus prepared for it by its mother ; 
but the young mammal begins differently, having no separate 
endowment of food in its ovum or egg, and being dependent 
upon its mother’s blood before birth, and her milk on another 
mother’s thereafter. 

So much by way of recapitulation. Up to 1916 the most 
valuable document on the subject that had appeared, at 
least in any language to which I have direct or indirect 
access, was Dr. Jane Clayton’s Milk and Its Hygienic 
Relations, the publication of which in that year, under the 
direction of the Medical Research Committee, was a public 
Service. The volume is still the standard work on the 


subject and the student cannot be without it. Early in the 
following year, the Cabinet appointed a Committee on the 
Production and Distribution of Milk. That body, under the 
Chairmanship of Viscount Astor, has done serious and skilful 
work in successive stages, publishing in 1917 and 1918 
certain reports on matters of immediate war-urgency, or 
arising out of the war; and now we have before us its 
final report, which is a document of the very first order, 
and will be our authority and locus classicus on this vital 
subject for many years to come. 

The main questions involved are clearly three. First : 
the quantity and quality of our national milk supply in 
relation to national health. Second: the relation of milk- 
production to corn-production. Third: money (damn it!). 

It is to be hoped that those who already understand the 
third question, or have the patience to study it, will do so 
and publish the findings of the Committee broadcast. All 
I can say is that any nation which can afford to make and 
buy and consume, as we do, trash, poison, dirt and bubbles 
for body and mind, but will not provide its children with 
enough good milk, must soon perish as it deserves. 

On the first and second questions, here is the national 
policy recommended by the Committee :— 


The aims of an enlightened milk policy should be :— 

(1) To bring about the utmost possible economy in 
production in order that 

(i.) consumption of milk may be increased to the 
desired level ; 

(ii.) an adequate supply .of milk may be brought 
within reach of the poorest families. 

(2) To improve the hygienic quality of milk and to 
ensure that that portion of the supply which requires or 
is subjected to artificial treatment by heat is efficiently 
pasteurised under supervision ; 

(3) To imerease the total supply im order to meet the 
extended consumption that should follow improved 
quality and the education of the public with regard to the 
nutritive properties of milk ; 

(4) To prevent the exploitation of the producer or the 
consumer by any trust or combination either of a provin- 
cial, national or international character. 

(5) To arrange for the better distribution of milk so as 
to secure economy of transport, prevention of deterior- 
ation and loss of milk through souring and, where neces- 
sary, equitable distribution between different areas. 

(6) Dairy farming should be developed, as it is one of 
the most important, most productive, most stable, and 
most economic branches of agriculture in a country like 
the United Kingdom. 


The reader must be very simple who does not realise that 
this report is, in principle and in effect, though not in 
words, a condemnation and exposure, root and branch, in 
every aspect, of our present system of milk production and 
distribution. We do not produce nearly as much milk as we 
should and could, for the sufficing reasons that we are 
ignorant and careless and stupid. We destroy our children 
with filthy and infectious milk because we are dirty and 
indifferent. Our supply of milk is inadequate and of miser- 
able quality, but what there is, and such as it is, it does not 
reach the consumer without the most monstrous and inex- 
cusable waste, thanks to our primitive methods of transport. 
And what is left, after the lossin its movement, largely fails 
to reach the right mouths. 

In every particular, old and new, milk is the food of foods. 
Do we learn to distinguish, as nineteenth-century students 
of diet did not, between one protein and another, milk- 
proteins come first in our estimation. (This was pointed out 
here, several years ago, in reference to the manufacture of 
“ artificial milk” from soya beans. The product is not 
milk and has none of its virtues.) Do we discover “ vita- 
mines,” as indispensable constituents of the diet, and milk 
contains them all in abundance. It is the fools’ fashion of 
the moment to jeer at the ubiquity in the United States of 
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the “soft” drinks based on ice-cream. Young and old 
consume them at all hours. A pitiful spectacle, is it not, 
to see grown men drinking such things—so different from 
their virile ways in our dear land ? But observe that your 
eye, in many weeks of careful observation, sees no rickets 
over there, and finds plentiful illustrations of that disease 
whilst walking about the riverside station for an hour and a 
half at Liverpool, on the way home. Observe also that, as 
was also my experience, leading Americans are shocked to 
find one man in three unfit for general military service— 
General Leonard Wood, the probable Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, whom I met, was conducting a campaign 
on this theme—but do not interrupt them to remark that 
our corresponding figure was two in three. We have no 
chance in physique, or on whatever depends on physique, 
whether for the Olympic Games or the Marathon race of 
nations, with a people that includes milk and its products 
to the extent of fifteen to twenty-five per cent. in the national 
dietary. Our working-class consumption of milk is a 
quarter of a pint per head per day. This is less than half 
the normal average consumption of the city of New York. 
(And let it be added that practically none of the milk sold 
in London could be sold at all in New York, unless for 
cooking or for making, say, artificial buttons.) A remark- 
able diagram opposite page 8 of this report shows that 

if children up to six years of age had taken the full quantities necessary 
to them no milk would have been available for use by adults in the 
months of November, December, January, and February (1918-19), 
and the supply would not even have sufficed for the children of six to 
fourteen years of age. In practice, unfortunately, children do not get 
enough milk. In many industrial centres there are known to be whole 
streets where no fresh milk is taken. 

The stock reply of the self-complacent or the venally- 
interested—in this as in other matters—is that, under our 
natural conditions, we do as well as can be expected: what 
is the use of blaming us for not having the dietary super- 
abundance of North America? This report deals faithfully 
with all that line of “ thought,” which threatens, in a 
hundred ways, to precipitate our national decadence. 
“Holland and Denmark have no natural advantages of 
climate or soil which are not possessed to an even greater 
degree by large sections of the United Kingdom, which also 
offers to the British dairy farmer the advantage of proximity 
of markets.” Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Germany all beat us out of sight, because they 
attend to dairying as they should and as we must. Here is a 
precedent near enough, though we “won” our war and 
Denmark “lost” hers :—‘‘ In Denmark, .. . previous to 
the Prussian War of 1864, the chief type of farming was 
corn-growing, and in the subsequent period of reconstruction, 
when the financial position of the country necessitated the 
utmost economy and the best use of the land, dairying, 
associated with bacon production, gradually came to be 
recognised as the most reliable and profitable branch of 
farming.” 

The Food (War) Committee of the Royal Society showed 
in 1916 how incomparable is the cow as a converter of fodder 
into human ‘food. Next come the pig and the calf. The 
female bovine is at the top of the table, and the male at the 
bottom. The cow produces the maximum of human food 
from a given amount of fodder whilst alive; and she gives 
us her calves as well, and her body to eat when she is dead. 
In England and Wales we have 8.6 dairy cows per hundred 
acres cultivated, whilst the corresponding figures for Bel- 
gium, Holland and Denmark are 20.9, 20.1, 18.5. 

Of course, the Committee asks us to copy our Continental 
neighbours, as we must. The reasons given for the “slow 
and inadequate development of dairying in Great Britain ” 
are the system of tenancy instead of ownership; the slow 
development of co-operation amongst farmers ; the defective 
system of agricultural and dairying education, and the 
almost total neglect of research in dairying subjects; and, 
“lastly, a large share of the responsibility must be attributed 
to the lack of any constructive Government policy.’ 

Space fails, or I should have liked to discuss the evidence 





which has been recently brought before the National Birth- 
rate Commission to show that we are not required to choose 
between corn production on the one hand and milk produc- 
tion on the other. On the contrary the plough and the 
dairy are more than compatible. And our climate wil] 
serve, nor is there anything the matter with our soil, if we 
will but fertilise it with what it so sadly lacks, our brains and 
sweat. 

A new agricultural era is a necessity for our national life 
and it is clearly enough foreshadowed in this report. The 
Government proposals for ‘‘ municipal milk” are to be 
welcomed and must be realised as soon as possible. In the 
new age, every educated Englishman will thank Heaven 
for Ireland as a copious source of dairy products; but we 
must also reconstruct our ideas and our cities so as to make 
them garden cities. The ghastly theory of national pros- 
perity which envisages Englishmen sweltering in steel- 
furnaces and Englishwomen blanching in cotton mills, in 
our black and deadly cities, to exchange their manufactures 
for the kindly fruits of the ends of the earth, is untenable in 
view of its results in national physique and in view of modern 
dietetics, which demonstrates unique virtues in fresh food, 
of which milk is first. Back to the plough, back to the 
dairy, back to the breast (human or bovine) and back to the 
home—these may be our New Year resolutions for the race. 

Lens. 


OBSERVATIONS 
‘[* correspondence in the columns of the Times 





between Sir John Simon and Sir Gordon Hewart 
shows me very clearly why these two gentlemen 
have achieved such eminence in _ their _ profession. 
Apparently, Sir John Simon never had any doubts that the 


. prohibition of imports by proclamation was _ illegal. 


Apparently, neither Sir John Simon, as Attorney-General, 
nor Lord Buckmaster, as Solicitor-General, were ever 
called upon to give any legal opinion on the subject. 
Apparently, they both remained silent s tors (I will 
not say accessories of any kind) while this gross illegality 
was being perpetrated. Apparently, Sir Gordon Hewart 
had little ia t that the proclamations were legal and 
advised to this effect. nfortunately, or fortunately, 
his advice so far has proved to be wrong. And I presume 
that the joy of the successful “= before Mr. Justice 
Sankey will be tempered by the feeling that Sir Gordon 
Hewart will otal be tempted to justify his opinion 
before the House of Lords. I admire the dialectical skill 
with which both combatants almost succeeded in eliminating 
the simple and salient facts. With any ordinary luck Sir 
Gordon Hewart should one day be Lord Chancellor. I 
wonder if he remembers that he was very nearly secured 
to propose a vote of confidence in Mr. Asquith at the Reform 
Club meeting after the break up in December of 1916. 


* * * 


Even in an out-of-the-way country parish on the Sunday 
after Christmas Day I listened to an eloquent appeal for 
a collection to help the starving children of Vienna. | 
hope the response will be as great as the need. I hope, 
even more strongly, that the day is soon coming when the 
general public will give some heed to what was done in 
their name by the “ Big Four” in the course of 1919. 
In writing of the economic issues which were involved 
in the making of Peace, Mr. Keynes tells us :— 


The Council of Four paid no attention to these issues, _bei 
preoccupied with others—Clemenceau, to crush the economic ! 
of his enemy, Lloyd George to do a deal and bring home something 
which would pass muster for a week, the President to do pothns 
that was not just and right. It is an extraordinary fact that 
fundamental! problem of a Europe —— and disin ting before 
their eyes was the one question in which it was im ble to -— 
the interest of the Four. Re tion was their main excursion into 
economic field, and they settled it as a problem of thealegy of — 
of electoral chicane, from every point of view except that of the eco 
future of the States whose destiny they were handling. 


The Peace Treaty occupied one day’s discussion in the 
House of Rear What a chance was missed by Sir 
Donald Maclean and the leaders of the Labour Party to 
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say something of the Congress of Paris, which historians 
may one day compare with the Congress of Vienna, but to 
the advantage of the latter! Or if Sir Donald and Mr. 
Adamson knew little or cared little of the future of Europe 
why did not Mr. — get something down on the Notes, 
for future reference 

a ok 

It is interesting to observe that Sir Archibald Williamson, 

the new financial secretary to the War Office, has won his 
way to the front bench in the conventional manner. Having 
asserted his Liberalism and his independence by opposing 
the Anti-Dumping Bill, he has now been taken in. But, 
all the same, it requires some judgment to know just how 
far it is wise to go, and to realise when criticism ceases 
to be really helpful. 

= 


* * 


A French friend tells me that no fewer than 100 Jews 
have been returned to the New Chamber of Deputies, 
and that Lourdes is now represented by a Rothschild. 
I hope this has not escaped the attention of Mr. Belloc 
and Mr. Chesterton. 

* * * 

It would seem that the chances of the Kaiser being tried 
are getting less and less. Somehow, I suspect that the men 
behind the scenes are well aware that the Dutch are not 
likely to hand him over, a decision which our governors 
will not regret. Moreover, the most specific pledge on 
this subject was not in favour of a trial. “‘ I am for hanging 
the Kaiser,” said Mr. Barnes on November 30th, 1918. 
But this took place a long time ago as things are counted 
nowadays. CINCINNATUS. 


Correspondence 


THE COMMON SENSE OF COERCION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Many besides myself must have been grateful for the 
fresh air of common-sense which your article of December 20th 
brings into the discussion of the bloody business of Amritsar. 
It ought to blow away the muddle-headed sentimentalism of 
those who seem to condemn the Amritsar massacre simply because 
they cannot bear to think of any force being used by the present 
Government in India against popular movements. As you point 
out convincingly, where the element of coercion is an essential 
part of government, occasions may always arise when the govern- 
ment has no choice except either to shoot or to cease being a 
government at all. So far your argument appears to me un- 
shakeable. But there are two points on which it appears to 
me to require some modification. 

(1) I think it unfortunate that your article should say in the 
absolute way it does that “ we hold India by the sword *—as if 
we held it by the sword alone. This does not seem to me merely 
to quarrel academically with a phrase: the phrase seems to 
me to generate misunderstandings which have a bad effect in 
practice. One cannot distinguish between government in 
Europe and government in India by saying that the one rests on 
consent and the other on force. All governments, as such, rest 
both on consent and on force, though the proportion between the 
two elements no doubt differs in different cases. There is a large 
element of consent in India ; the Government exists there, not 
only because it can use the sword, but because its character and 
methods have been such that the people, generally speaking, have 
acquiesced in it, and even co-operated in it, for more than 100 
years. There is a large element of coercion in government in 
Europe; it is this factor which everywhere distinguishes the 
State from merely voluntary associations ; in Europe, too, as 
we know too well, governments on occasion believe themselves 
under the necessity to shoot, and the word “ massacre,” now 
applied to Amritsar, has been applied not once or twice to what 

has taken place in the streets of European towns. 

(2) Granting that governments may sometimes have to shoot, 

are certain things which can never be done without atrocity. 
It is not the mere fact that General Dyer shot which has shocked 
British public opinion, but the circumstances of the shooting. 
It seems to me that we cannot palliate those actions by the 
general right of governments to shoot in an emergency. We 
believe that war is essentially cruel, in that it inflicts suffering 
and death, yet even in war we believe that certain lines are 
drawn to go beyond which is to commit atrocities. When the 
justified some of their actions on the ground that war 


was war, we did not hold the plea to be good. Even if govern- 
ments must on occasion use sanguinary coercion, that does not 
justify every kind of action. 

On these two points I should like to demur to your admirable 
article. Its moral I heartily endorse—that we should press 
forward those reforms which aim at transferring government in 
India to Indian hands. A native Indian government would 
still be under the necessity, inherent in all government, of using 
coercion where it was called for, but one may hope that with 
larger popular control violent collisions between government 
and any section of the people would become rare. If such 
collisions occur the bitterness they cause will at any rate not be 
augmented by racial difference.— Yours, etc., 

The Atheneum, 

December 29th. 


Epwyn BrvVaAn. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—There are some things which, as an Indian, I would 
like to say about the article entitled ‘Common Sense of Co- 
ercion,” which appeared in your valuable journal of the 20th of 
this month. 

India was not and is not held by the sword. There are so 
many races in India that, to the peoples there, the European did 
not appear to be a “ foreigner ”’ in the same sense as the word is 
understood in the West. He was one more caste and that was 
all. If the idea is ever entertained by the masses of the people 
that the European is really an outsider, then I do not doubt for 
a moment that the British rule in India would end in that same 
instant. The opinion of those great Anglo-Indians who founded 
the Empire was that British rule in India would end the moment 
the villager, that is the ordinary Indian, turned against the 
British as such. This idea of the British being in no way any- 
thing more than another caste was practically demonstrated 
in the old days by the habits the Europeans had formed of forming 
alliances with native women and living in the native way. It 
has been only very recently, since the advent of the steamship 
and the Suez Canal, that the European has become so ** European ”’ 
and has begun to hold himself superior and aloof from the peoples 
ofthe land. I do not by this mean to say that formerly he mixed 
himself up utterly with the Indians. I mean that as he had to 
live for very long periods in the country, with hardly any Euro- 
pean society, he mixed with the Indians to the same extent 
as any one caste among them mixed with another. He had not 
the hauteur of the present-day and the sense of the “ white man’s 
burden.” 

Added to this, Western ideas have begun to permeate India, 
and the idea of nationality as distinct from caste and race has 
begun to be understood. This is bringing home to the peoples 
of India that, however much they may differ among themselves, 
they have more in common among them as inhabitants of the 
same land than any of them have with the European. We see 
only the very faint beginnings of this; but this slight stir of 
the national consciousness has been enough to make an Anglo- 
Indian like Lord Meston hasten to acknowledge and yield to it 
in the House of Lords in his recent speech on the Indian Reform 
Bill. People point to the Mutiny of 1857 as demonstrating 
national feeling in India of England’s ability to hold the country 
by the sword if need be. Let me point out that the Mutiny was 
a mutiny of mercenary soldiers, and not a rebellion to any extent. 
The whole of Bengal did not stir. To the west, Punjab was ac- 
tively pro-British, and the Punjabis hastened to volunteer to 
put the Mutiny down. So did Nepal. There was no outbreak 
in Rajputana or in the countries to the south of the Central 
Provinces. The outbreak was chiefly, almost solely, confined to 
the provinces now known as the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. It was fanned by the dispossessed Mughal Imperial 
family and the Oudh Royal Family. A few of their personal 
adherents and inhabitants of those parts of the country once 
directly under the rule of the above families, joined the mutinous 
Sepoys. The outbreak was a rebellion to this extent, and to 
this extent only; but it was sufficient to shake the Empire 
in India to its very foundations. Fancy what would have been 
the case if the whole of India had broken out. A mere passive 
resistance would annihilate the Empire. 

It is the actions of persons like Dyer and O’Dwyer which more 
than anything else impress on the Indian that he might derive 
more harm than benefit from the British connection. It is these 
people who believe in the sword who make the Indian anxious 
to take the sword away from them, and it is they who are the 
best recruiting agents for the Extremists in India. It is during 


the regimes of reactionary viceroys that we find extremism 
spreading and breaking out. 


Lord Curzon started it over the 
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Bengal partition; Lord Minto, and especially Lord Hardinge, 
by tactful handling did a great deal to keep it in bounds. 

The moderates in India would like to maintain the British 
connection on a basis of intelligent and common interest. Their 
aim is complete self-government and equality within the Empire. 
This would to a great extent satisfy national self-respect, would 
guarantee the advantages of being part of a large and world- 
wide federation, and more than anything else would give the 
inhabitants of India safety from the vagaries of persons anxious 
to maintain their “ prestige’ and the “‘ white man’s burden.” 
India is waiting for England to say whether she would accept 
the moderate proposals and put such actions in future out of 
the reach of Army officers and bureaucrats. The caste system 
and the fact that India has for ages been inhabited by various 
and diverse races have made the Indian peculiarly fitted for an 
international outlook on the world. It has made him tolerant 
of other races to an extent unthinkable in the West. It is now 
for England to decide whether she would help her to go straight 
from her present state to internationalism or whether she would 
first force her through an intolerant nationalist stage. 

Complete self government is the only solution if the country 
is to have security of person and property and cease to be ex- 
ploited. Nothing could have shown more clearly the futility 
of the control of Parliament and the absolute incompetence of 
the Indian civilian particularly to govern a country decently, 
than the recent occurrences in the Punjab. The Indian civilian 
has been living too long on the reputation of his predecessors, 
who had built up their good name in days when, as I have already 
stated, the European in India was very different from what he 
isnow. In the days when the Empire was founded the European 
who went out was adventurous, and from the nature of circum- 
stances highly adaptable. He might have been oppressive and 
was often corrupt as these things are understood now; but he 
was so in ways understood by the people and looked on 
by them with a sneaking sort of admiration. We now get an 
entirely different class of people: a man who is not quite sure 
of making his livelihood in England, whose main ambition is to 
obtain a secure and permanent pay, who is unenterprising, who 
is nothing more than a sort of glorified clerk and whose bump- 
tiousness makes him impervious to all change. There were 
outbreaks at Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency and at 
Calcutta in Bengal. Do we see in either of these Presidencies 
anything like the senseless barbarities committed by the bureau- 

cracy-cum-army in the Punjab? Both Bengal and Bombay 
are governed by Englishmen freshly sent out from England and 
not by men who have held fossilised for forty years the ideas extant 
in England at the time they were recruited among the conser- 
vative classes from which they were drawn. In the Ahmedabad 
riots Europeans were killed, but there was no reckless retaliation ; 
there was only justice done, with the result that there is no 
bitterness behind. 

One word more. There is no point in the Secretary of State 
resigning on every occasion the Government of India commits 
a blunder and keeps the facts from him. Mr. Chamberlain 
resigned over the Mesopotamian muddle of the Government 
of India. It is the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab which are responsible for this blunder, 
and it is Lord Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwyer who should 
be called strictly to account. Unless the Government of 
India is held responsible, it would go on blundering until the 
“‘white man’s burden” becomes too heavy for the people. One 
must deeply admire and thank Mr. Montagu for the courageous 
and steadfast way in which he has piloted the Indian Reforms Bill 
and for his broadmindedness and statesmanship in making the 
pronouncement of August 20th and in giving India a status at 
the Peace Conference.—Yours, etc., R. M. Parart. 

7 New Square, 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I crave for space to comment on your brilliant leader 
of the 20th inst., ‘‘ The Common Sense of Coercion.” (I may 
mention that I recently retired after 26 years’ service in the 
I.C.S., and that I have for years been a Fabian Socialist.) You 
write that “the essential and governing fact is that the British 
administration in India is attempting to rule a nation or a 
number of nations against their will.” This view, I may mention 
in passing, is not borne out by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
which states (para. 144) that only a small proportion of the 
people ask for free institutions, and (para. 148) “so great a 
majority of the people do not ask for it (responsible Government) 
and are not fitted for it.” You disclaim any desire to abandon 
precipitately the responsibilities we have assumed and accum- 


ulated in India, and then proceed: “* But where we are mani- 
festly at fault is in our failure to introduce democratic institutions 
concurrently with the spread of democratic ideas. We can 
rule our African dependencies—Nigeria, for example—without 
massacres, because the Niger‘an population has not ak sorbed, 
and is not yet ready to absorb, the doctrines of Mill and Mazzini. 
. - - « Mr. Montagu’s Act is a great step forward, but it 
is only a beginning and it comes a decade late. If it had been 
passed ten years ago and had been developed with all practicable 
speed by subsequent measures leading towards self-government, 
it is probable that the Amritsar massacre would never have 
occurred.” I contend that this picture of an India inhabited 
by a number of nations which, having absorbed the doctrines 
of Mill and Mazzini, are ready for freedom, is quite an illusory 
one, and that so far from being ten years too late, it is open to 
grave doubt whether Mr. Montagu’s Act may not be ten years 
or even ten generations too early. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report admits (para. 132) that “the immense masses of the 
people are poor, ignorant and helpless far beyond the standards 
of Europe”; it proposes (para. 144) to work for the highest 
good of India by “* deliberately disturbing ” “ the placid, pathetic 
contentment of the masses”; it states that (para. 155) “ the 
political education of the ryot cannot be a very rapid and may 
be a very difficult progress,’ and that (para. 150) * the Govern- 
ment must maintain power to prevent the disastrous con- 
sequences if in any case law and order are jeopardised.” 

The momentous experiment now being undertaken is, if judged 
by the admission of its sponsors, by no means free from danger. 
One can hazard a guess that were it not for the fear that an 
extension of sedition might render it well-nigh impossible for 
us to hold India, there would be even less haste in inaugurating 
a scheme which is designed to place into the hands of the back- 
ward inhabitants a considerable measure of political power, 
and which must result in putting its agitators in a position to 
impair even more effectively than at present our power to keep 
the peace. Of course, if we have in the last couple of centuries 
succeeded in creating an Indian nationality, the case is simple 
enough: our task is in that case approaching completion, and 
it is up to us to retire from control and leave the new-born 
nation to struggle upwards on the path of freedom from dominion. 


‘But what if the Indian nationality be still-born, what if the 


premature conferral of power on representatives, elected by 
Western methods—quite alien to the Oriental spirit—lead 
merely to a relapse into anarchy? The possibility seems worth 
considering. As regards the past, the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report (para. 129) states: “* India .. . had been for ages plagued 
with invasion and split up and parcelled out by conquering 
foreigners or contending kings, and her people had become 
subdivided, in a manner to which there is no parallel in the 
world, by the inveterate antagonism of different races and 
religions. The miseries of the period of chaos which ensued 
upon the break-up of Moghul rule have now almost faded from 
the mind of India ; but for a long time they made her thankful 
for the peace and order which British rule conferred.” Is there 
not a danger that the unduly rapid contraction of the British 
power may lead to a revival of this epoch of misery? Is it 
not possible that the concordat between the political leaders of 
the Hindu and Mohammedan Nationalist parties is merely a 
temporary alliance to attack a common foe, as little likely to be 
permanent as was the first League of the Balkan States ? 

It is not a generation ago since the Chief of a leading native 
State is reported to have said, with reference to the Home 
Rule movement then starting in Bengal, ‘“‘ Give me permission 
to take one regiment—nay, one squadron—of my cavalry, 
and in a fortnight there will not remain a virgin or a four-anna 
bit in Bengal.” Have we any ground to conclude that the 
various races and creeds of India are going to resort to the vote, 
and not to force, to settle their deep animosities? It may be 
replied that the British Government is reserving the right to 
maintain law and order. If so, then it is up to the British 
people to see that they do not, under the impulse of an uninformed 
idealism, delegate responsibility to the Indian peoples with 
such pecipitancy that law and order are imperilled. Deeply 
regrettable though the Amritsar massacre is, horrors immeasur- 
ably greater will result from anarchy. It may be that Mr. 
Montagu’s idea of “deliberately disturbing” “ the placid, 
pathetic contentment of the masses ” is a most dangerous, even 
a mad experiment. It may be simply a case of putting the 
best face on a surrender to a seditious movement which we no 
longer possess the strength to oppose with any hope of success. 
It may even be that the numerous Europeans working in India 
are quite blind who do not consider that any appreciable measure 
of Indian nationality has yet been formed, and who hold that 
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our concessions towards democratic government must be made 
with the greatest caution ; but in any case it would seem hardly 
fair to British rule in India to label it simply as coercion and as 
thus responsible for a massacre “‘ which has stained our national 
reputation in the eyes of the whole civilised world.” Until a 
free people willingly comply with laws passed by their repre- 
sentatives, all government is coercion. India is at present in 
so backward a state that, if it does not have the relatively mild 
coercion of the British raj, its peoples will have to submit to 
other coercion, probably of a far more severe type. The absorp- 
tion of Mill and Mazzini by a tiny circle of literati, and the will 
and the power to stir up unrest among the densely-ignorant 
masses, are not necessarily equivalent to the formation of a 
nationality capable of allaying the bitter animosities due to 
race and creed, and of holding in check the ambitions of princes. 
Though the massacres committed when India is given over to 
anarchy will not be done under the orders of a British general, 
the British nation will be as much responsible for them as for 
the Amritsar incident, unless every possible step has been taken 
to guard against the relapse into anarchy. To assume that we 
should have escaped blood-guiltiness by the exercise of more 
speed in introducing the first instalment of Indian Home 
Rule is a big assumption, and it may well be found impossible 
to reconcile it with your energetic disclaimer of any wish to 
abandon precipitately the care of the helpless masses which make 
up over 90 per cent. of India’s population.—Yours, etc., 
Paramé, France. ArTHUR MAYNE. 


ANTI-JEWISH FEELING IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Simm,—The Balfour Declaration, it would seem necessary to 
point out, did not, and could not be expected to, define the 
methods and the time by which a national home for the Jewish 
race is to be set up in Palestine. How the Declaration is to be 
put into effect must and will be a matter for much discussion 
and negotiation. 

My original letter was written in order that attention might be 
drawn to the views of the present inhabitants of Palestine, 
which, it seemed to me, found but little expression in the 
European Press. 

Having heard in more than one conversation the claims made 
by members of the Zionist Commission, I have a very clear idea 
of the hopes which the Declaration has raised. Your readers 
may judge whether my apprehensions were unfounded by the 
following extract from an interview with Dr. Max Nordau, 
President of the Congress of Zionists, which appeared in the 
Daily Express of the 20th inst. Dr. Nordau stated :— 

I see England as a Messiah. When she accepts a mandate 
for a Jewish Palestine, then the work of reconstruction of that 
country as a Jewish State can proceed. The Zionist movement 
is prepared. We are already organised as a Government. You 
may judge how far forward we are when I tell you that there is 
already keen competition for offices. 

Similar statements to that of Dr. Nordau have been made by 
Zionists in my hearing on more than one occasion, and claims for 
representation even in the existing military administration have 
been made. Dr. Max Nordau’s words will, I trust, convince 
Mr. Albert M. Hyamson that my apprehensions as to Jewish aims 
have more foundation than his letter would seem to admit. 

With regard to his other point, I have travelled all over 
Palestine, and have visited not only the large towns but very 
many of the villages. I agree that in Nablus Moslem feeling 
is stronger than in any part of the country. The same sentiments, 
however, are felt throughout Palestine, and I have found when 
conversing with inhabitants of villages very far from Nablus 
that they regard the latter town as the centre of the political 
and religious feeling of the country. Dislike of the Jews, more- 
over, is not confined to Moslems. The Christians, of Nazareth 
and elsewhere, object no less strongly to the idea of Jewish 
domination. The mere fact of the admitted open hostility to 
Jews in so important and populous a centre as Nablus will 
convince many of your readers that native opinion should be 
adequately considered before the future of Palestine is definitely 
settled. 

We have pledged our word to the principle of self-determination 
for small nations, and my case is, not that we should evade the 
Balfour pledge, but that its interpretation in practice should 
not be the setting up of a Jewish State in Palestine.—Yours, etc., 

December 22nd. Britisa OFFIcer. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 


Str,—I also was a British officer in Palestine, and I had 
exceptional facilities for observing the Zionist colonies. Last 


, 


week I conquered the temptation to answer “ British Officer's ’ 
letter, but after reading this week’s correspondence I feel im- 
pelled to help Mr. Hyamson with a little impartial testimony. 

First, as to the Jewish moneylenders. It is true that usury 
is the curse of both Egypt and Palestine, and should be stamped 
out rigorously. There may be a case, not apparent to me, for 
leaving the usurer free to operate in a civilised country whose 
inhabitants are supposed, however erroneously, to know how 
many beans make five ; but he should be restrained from offering 
his benefactions to ignorant natives in the East. When you 
see, as I have seen, a moneylender allowed to exact five per 
cent. per month for loans on perfectly good security, you will 
be tempted, as I was tempted, to suspect the existence of a 
deliberate policy of native expropriation for the purpose of 
augmenting the supply of cheap labour. But I cannot bring 
myself to believe in anything so monstrous. But “ British 
Officer’ is wrong in laying this evil at the door of the Jews. 
** Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.” Scoundrels from all over Europe are engaged in 
the task of bleeding the native white. The worst vampire 
who came under my notice was an Italian, and I do not believe 
that the Jews are conspicuous in this-nefarious community. 

When “ British Officer” charges the Zionists with exploiting 
native labour I find it difficult to answer him politely. He may 
have first-hand knowledge, but of what use is that when the 
observer is divorced from reality and common-sense? Does 
this sound too strong? Then see what the charge implies : 
that when an Englishman takes a tea-plantation in Ceylon, or 
a cotton-plantation in Egypt, he either does all the work himself 
or imports Englishmen to help him, in order that the native may 
not be exploited! If not that, it means that if the charge were 
true, you must have one standard of economic morality for 
Englishmen in India and another, far more exacting, for the 
Jew in Palestine. The joke is, of course, that the charge is not 
true, and that the Zionist in Palestine does actually conform 
to the higher standard of ethics fixed for him by “* British Officer.” 

It is true that you will see native labourers in a Zionist colony 
giving necessary assistance and performing the more menial 
tasks. But any unprejudiced observer riding through the 
vineyards and orchards of a Zionist colony, and, of the men he 
sees at work in the broiling sun, reckoning the ratio of Jews to 
** natives,” would see for himself the true value of “ British 
Officer’s ’ astounding statement. The truth is that the colonists 
do all the work they can, and, like sensible people, engage help 
for the remainder. 

I went to Palestine with all the Englishman’s prejudice against 
Jews, and there is no Jewish blood in my veins save what comes 
from my ancestor Adam. When I entered the first Jewish 
colony I was looking for material for an amusing letter home 
about Jews working on the land. I went to curse and I stayed 
to bless. The more I saw of the Zionists the more I admired 
their industry, their constancy, their simple hospitality ; above 
all, I admired their morality and their social arrangements. 
If I said less than this I should be a traitor to the memory of 
the many good men and women I met among them. Finally, 
I came away convinced that the Zionist colonies are precisely 
what they purport to be—associations of well-meaning people 
working enthusiastically for a high ideal. 

* Another British Officer’ describes Palestine as a small and 
poor country. That is, perhaps, true at present, but the country 
has great possibilities. There are big tracts of waste land, 
potentially fertile, and, as Mr. Hyamson points out, there is 
room for a large new population without displacing any existing 
inhabitant. This consideration touches another fact which 
Iobserved. The Zionist children born in Palestine, being ignorant 
of the ills their fathers fled from, betray a restless desire to escape 
the monotony of country life, and to seek their fortune in Western 
Europe. That is a reaction to which all idealistic settlements 
are subject, but I think that if the country had a settled govern- 
ment and a larger Jewish population its effects might be 
minimised. 

Political constitutions are not in my line of business, and 
I do not feel qualified to discuss detailed questions of government. 
I would, however, suggest to Mr. Hyamson that the Arabs are 
concerned less with the specific Zionist.proposals than with the 
question of what is behind them, that is, with what are the 
ultimate aims of the Zionists. It is for him and his associates to 
win the confidence of the Arabs and satisfy them of the absolute 
sincerity of such statements as that which he quotes from 
Mr. Leon Simon. The problem of finding some means by which 
government can be carried out on lines acceptable to both Jews 
and Arabs should not be insoluble, given mutual good-will. I 
suppose that some kind of British supervision will be inevitable, 
although, frankly, I do not trust the capacity of the adminis- 
trative class of my countrymen to exercise it either intelligently 
or with sympathy.— Yours, etc., “* VerITas.” 
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AN APPEAL FROM GERMAN PRISONERS 
OF WAR STILL IN ENGLAND 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May we, as involuntary guests of your country, ask 
you if you are aware that the repatriation of German prisoners 
of war from England has practically been stopped since the 
middle of November? We read now in all English newspapers 
that England “ has been quite glad to return all her prisoners.” 
That is untrue. There are in our camp still 800 officers and 
200 men who are no Scapa Flow prisoners or war-criminals, 
without any hope of being home at Christmas. Some of them 
are in captivity since 1914, having already spent their Christmas 
five times behind barbed wire, and almost all have not celebrated 
this festival of love and charity with their families for five years. 

There are still other camps of German prisoners in this country 
not yet repatriated besides Lofthouse Park—at least 5,000 to 
6,000 men, not including the Scapa Flow prisoners. 

The stress on our minds is so much the greater as we were 
promised since August to be sent home, and now we are doomed 
to wait without knowing the end of it. Why? Had we not 
to do a duty to vur country which England herself has expected 
and demanded from her own sons ? 

Remember that thirteen months have elapsed since the 
Armistice came into force and six months since Peace was signed. 
Imagine the torture to thousands of souls, centring all their 
thoughts on home, on wife and children, especially now at 
Christmas time. We appeal for a speedy repatriation of the 
prisoners of war still in this country, that the bit of belief in 
common sense still left in our despairing minds may keep its 
ground. 

You would do us a great kindness if you would draw the 
attention of the public on us “ Forgotten Men.’’—Yours, etc., 

PRISONERS OF War. 

Lofthouse Park, Wakefield. 

December 9th. 


[Since this letter, which was delayed in reaching us, was 
written, the whole of the occupants of this particular camp have, 
we believe, been repatriated. But most of the remaining 
4,000 or 5,000 prisoners are presumably still in England—a 
fact too shameful for comment.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE FINANCE OF INDUSTRY 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your contributor writing on the above subject in 
your issue of December 13th ably presents the evils of excessive 
speculation and the real danger to industrial peace of the 
gigantic deals that have recently been made. It seems to me, 
however, that up to a certain point the watering of capital 
or the selling of industries at an enhanced value is justifiable. 
Though a firm may have gained no additional prosperity due 
to the war, its profits will nevertheless show a considerable 
increase, so that were it to come into the market it would sell 
for at least double the pre-war figure. And this for the simple 
reason that the value of money has fallen by more than a half. 

It is a mere platitude to state of this firm that if the currency 
be changed from 1914 sovereigns to 1919 Bradburys, its wages 
will be doubled, its prices doubled, and its profits doubled. 
Moreover, it is equally a platitude whether we attribute the 
slump in currency to the insatiable greed of labour, to the 
disgusting profiteering of capital, or to the shameless extrava- 
gance of an irresponsible Government. 

With the doubled profits, the firm may do one of three things: 

(1) Pay 10 per cent., say, where previously it had paid 5 per 
cent. (2) Put half the profits into a secret reserve. (3) Issue 
a bonus share for every share held and continue to pay 5 per cent. 


In case (1), a shareholder would receive 10 Bradburys for 
every 100 sovereigns invested; that is, he would continue to 
receive 5 per cent. on his investment because 10 Bradburys 
are equivalent to 5 sovereigns. The enhanced rate of interest, 
however, would be misleading to the public and a provocation 
to labour. 

In case (2), the shareholder would receive only ‘5 Bradburies, 
which is interest at only 2} per cent. on 100 sovereigns. 

In case (3), he will hold shares to the face value of £200, 
giving him 10 Bradburys, that is, 5 sovereigns interest on his 
original 100 sovereigns, and his position will as in case (1), 
remain unchanged. 

Assuming that the intrinsic value of the capital and goodwill 
of the firm has not changed during the war, it follows that its 


value in the new currency, like the value of wages, prices and 
profits, must be doubled, and the procedure in case (8) is no 
arbitrary watering of capital, but a proper restatement of the 
value of the firm in terms of the depreciated currency. 

The procedure in case (8) would appear to be the most straight- 
forward and the least liable to misconception, but were the 
face value of the firm not thus deliberately increased, the market 
value of the £100 shares would eventually top £200, and the 
firm would with equal propriety be sold for twice its pre-war 
figure. Much of the buying and selling of estates and industries 
is therefore due to the intrinsic value of things asserting their 
value in the new currency. I do not, however, deny that in 
addition there is unqualified speculation to a degree that is 
harmful and may prove disastrous. 

N. Back, Capt. 

Army General and Commercial College, Cologne. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—I am glad to have restored a balance of understanding 
with Mr. Massingham. I wish I could feel as satisfied about the 
“balance of nature” theory. His story sounds very capital 
for the crocodiles ; but what about the rats and the ticks ? 

Blackbirds by thousands raid the Hampshire fruit farms, 
breeding innumerably in the great oak and hazel thickets. The 
growers attribute their remarkable increase to the killing of 
sparrowhawks, stoats and weasels, and condemn game-preserving 
accordingly, as ‘‘ upsetting the balance of nature.” The black- 
birds, however, and their admirers probably like the balance 
better as it is. Are we to be blameless if we foster the “ cruel 
hawk ” or the vagrant town cat to effect their repression for us ? 

The fact is that man has only got where he is by upsetting the 
balance of nature—sometimes luckily, sometimes unluckily, but 
never, no doubt, otherwise than quite selfishly and unmorally— 
ever since Cain, the pioneer of agricultural civilisation, clubbed 
pastoral Abel, whose starveling cattle no doubt were raiding his 
cultivation. (An obvious allegory of much that we have all 
been reading in Mr. Wells’s last two instalments of his Outlines of 
History.) But this is an illimitable topic, and I do not ask leave 
to pursue it.—Yours, etc., SyDNEY OLIVIER. 


MR. WELLS AND THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF FOSSILS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

S1r,—I see that in the first instalment of his Outlines of History, 
p- 10, Mr. Wells remarks that “ fossils were discussed at Alex- 
andria by Pratosthenes and others in the third century B.c.,” 
implying, as a reference to the context will show, that this was 
the first occasion of their being noticed. But the discovery, 
recognition, and even (in a crude way) paleontological apprecia- 
tion, of fossils dates much further back than that. Theophrastus, 
the pupil of Aristotle, gave an account of a certain theory of 
fossils which he attributes to Xenophanes (late 6th century B.c.), 
but which that wandering poetical lecturer, who was not himself 
anything of a scientist, almost certainly got from one of the great 
Ionian (7.e., Asiatic Greek) school who were the fathers of Science, 
namely, Anaximander. The theory itself—at least as reported— 
is rather confused, but the interesting part consists in the state- 
ments adduced to prove it : 


‘** Shells are found in midland districts and on hills, and 
he says that in the quarries at Syracuse has been found 
the imprint of a fish and of seaweed, at Paros the form of 
an anchovy in the depth of the stone, and at Malta flat 
impressions of all marine animals. These, he says, were 
produced when all things were formerly mud, and the 
outlines were dried in the mud.” 


For anyone who has been reading Mr. Wells’s first chapters 
Anaximander is a most interesting figure. He said, among other 
things, that “living creatures arose from the moist element as 
it was evaporated by the sun”; that “ the first animals were 
produced in the moisture, each enclosed in a prickly bark ; as 
they advanced in age, they came out upon the drier part” ; 
and that “ originally man was born from animals of another 
species.” From these and other excerpts it is clear that he 
first stated the doctrines of the survival of the fittest and the 
differentiation of species. That was about the middle of the 
sixth century B.c.—Yours, etc., 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 
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“PRETTY” AND “UGLY” 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In the article on Matisse in your issue of December 
18th it is written: “It simplyis not true either that M. Matisse’s 
subjects, taken in abstraction from his vision, are ugly or that 
his vision is itself ugly . . . No; his work might more correctly 
be described as pretty, but it has the quality of genuine prettiness, 
and not the affected sweetness and gaiety of English provincial 
art.” 

Some of your readers, like myself, are perhaps enquiring in 
what sense your art critic uses the words “ pretty ” and “ ugly.” 
In the last sentence I suppose he is attempting a negative 
definition of ** pretty,” but this is hardly more than a reassertion 
of his individual opinion. Words of this kind are practically 
incapable of definition. They have a signification accepted 
by the majority of normal educated people, who may fairly 
ask for explanation when writers choose to use them in a 
specialised sense which perhaps they bear in certain artistic 
coteries. It is true that, in reaction against nineteenth century 
academic ideals of beauty, many of us are wont to speak 
contemptuously of the “ pretty-pretty.” But this is not to 
contradict or in any way alter the generally accepted meaning. 
My point is, that our esthetic Gamaliels, when imparting 
instruction, should use ordinary words in the ordinary sense. 
A flat statement, shot at us without argument or explanation, 
is more likely to irritate than to convince. If your critic should 
reply that conversion of the Philistine is not his business, I 
would remind him that the educated public whom he addresses 
in THE New STATESMAN must include a number of those whom 
he regards as Philistines, and that the promulgation of dogma 
need not be the sole business of art criticism. 

Besides, it is possible that some exposition by Mr. Hannay 
of his theory of art might bring salvation to those readers of THE 
New STATESMAN who are still insensible to the charms of Futurist 
art. They might learn to treat as “‘ back numbers” not only 
the Old Masters, but even moderns such as Monet, Renoir, 
Augustus John, etc. (I learn that Nevinson is already 
on the down-grade), and to appreciate, not merely M. Matisse’s 
“ vision,’ but his selection of female models. Who knows 
but we might be brought to gaze with delight on the table-cloth 
in “ Nature morte” (No. 6), and to admire the “ Cretan” type as 
shown us in the portraits of three sisters (No. 30) in the expression 
of whose faces we now discern nothing but animalism, with 
figures clad in the vulgarest of “flapper” fashions. Later 
on, the Futurist type would probably cease to attract. As 
the mode in clothes veers round from crinoline to hobble-skirt, 
so in art. Fashion will one day complete its circle, and may 
carry us back to ideals not unlike those of Bouguereau and 
Leighton.—Yours, etc., S. S. 

December 19th. 


Miscellany 
WHAT IS “DRAMATIC”? 


r I NHE word “dramatic” leads a double existence ; on the 
one side it is hard, compact, seldom heard and badly 
treated; on the other it is diffuse, soft, very popular 

and companionable, a_hail-fellow-well-met with people 

of various quality, submitting to a misuse to which its 
geniality makes it impervious. This latter side derives 
from its connection with the stage, from anything that has 
to do with drama however tawdry, false, and fustian it 
may be; but the first is an especial quality that may 
exist in any art, that is perhaps one of the essential ingre- 
dients of all great art, and it is this that concerns us here. 

It is difficult to proceed without being, if not dogmatic, 
at least a little axiomatic. sthetic terminology, the 
very word esthetic, is so little determined in English, so 
little standardised, that every critic is forced to preface 
any independent work with a glossary. The meanings 
attached to expressions are so various, so individual, that 
even the recent attempts to propound some norm only 
serve to accentuate individuality. In speaking, therefore, 
of this dramatic ingredient in art, one must be allowed to 
define it as that quality of sudden revelation, of insight, 
the statement of which is immediately seen to be profoundly 
true. Revelation itself needs definition, and is used here 
as that apprehension of truth, that acuity of vision, without 


which art is a mere mechanical exercise, a pleasant opiate 
of platitudes. 

If it is argued that this sense of the word dramatic cannot 
appertain to all the arts, since the word is so evidently 
connected with the stage, it may be replied that it has 
happened thus because on the stage this quality is most 
obvious, most trenchant, most essential, and, it may be 
added, more easily grasped by the large mass of people. 
Since drama is addressed to the majority, as opposed to the 
necessarily small groups to which appeal at first the more 
subtle arts of painting, music and sculpture, it is natural 
that its vocabulary should pass first into popular currency, 
and in consequence become all the sooner worn and debased. 

It is not intended here to embark upon the larger 
question ‘‘ What is drama?’ for which there would be no 
room in this article, but one may hazard the remark that 
drama must depend upon the unknown. Where there is 
complete knowledge there can be no drama, and so much 
is a lack of knowledge essential that it is the most important 
stuff of M. Maeterlinck’s plays, of which La Mort de 
Tintagiles may be taken as an apposite example. There 
must then be surprise in drama, but not necessarily or 
even advisedly in the action, as it may be manifested in 
the personality presented. The Greeks, as was remarked 
in a previous article, knew the plot, but not how it would 
react upon the characters, and they went to the theatre 
to hear man’s soul revealing itself in passionate outcry, 
and the dramatic in all the arts consists largely in this. 

The dramatic on the stage is not constituted by the 
peripeteia, catastrophe, scéne a faire, or any other “ Sar- 
doodledom” or cliché of the machine-made play. For 
anything to be dramatic, it must, as has been said above, 
involve some sudden revelation of something deep in 
humanity, something so profound as not to be commonly 
obvious. The recent description in a daily paper of the 
Polish request for an armistice on the Russian front as 
‘dramatic ” may illustrate the vulgar misuse of the word. 
Mere suddenness, mere fatality, is not by itself enough to 
constitute the dramatic if the revelation is absent; other- 
wise a greasy doorstep episode would be dramatic. This 
revelation may be made in three ways; as in The Seagull 
when Constantine shoots himself, thus at last laying bare 
the depth of his dissatisfaction with life. Or it may be 
contained in words. It is not by itself dramatic that 
Cleopatra should die by her own hand, it is a too expected 
and evident solution, but when allowing the asp to fasten 


upon her she cries: 
“Hush! Hush ! 
Dost not thou see the baby at my breast 
That sucks its nurse to sleep ?” 


the moment is raised to an intense dramatic pitch. As 
another example one may give the final scene of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts or Echégeray’s The Son of Don Juan, where it is not 
the madness of the two congenitally afflicted sons that 
constitutes the vision, but their remark ‘‘ The sun, Mother, 
give me the sun.” Or again, the dramatic may be achieved 
through gesture, which is, it is true, a kind of action, but 
only in the same limited sense that words, as Moliére phrased 
it, are the most easily understood of all gestures. It is 
difficult to give an example of this aspect which must 
depend so much on the genius of the actor, and may consist 
merely in the turn of the head; but Lady Macbeth trying 
to rub the spot of blood off her hand may serve as an 
instance. 

It is, then, in revelation, in causing the public to apprehend 
something, that the dramatic most essentially consists, 
in the sudden opening up of vistas of the human capacity 
for feeling. Action simply as action is not enough, which 
is sufficient to explain why the killing of Abraham Lincoln 
in Mr. Drinkwater’s play is not dramatic—it tells us 
nothing but a bare, unregulated fact. Again, in The 
White Devil of Webster, it is not the heaping of corpses 
in the last scene, or even the consummation of fate in the 
fulfilment of Francisco de Medici’s revenge, nor even the 
death of Vittoria that is dramatic, but the proud defiance 
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in her arraignment which gives us so complete a knowledge 
of her. Examples might easily be multiplied. 

The dramatic need not always deal with the most 
profound, nor place us face to face with ultimate things. 
It exists equally in “ tragedy, comedy, farce or mere plays,” 
and may conveniently be graded: but to deny dramatic 
value to Mrs. Gilbey’s remark in Fanny’s First Play when 
she says to Dora to whom she is supposedly antagonistic 
“Where did you buy that white lace?” is to miss the 
whole essence of what the stage can most significantly give. 
This too may also serve as a key to Tchekov’s power, who, 
in spite of the fact that upon analysis he seems to possess 
pone of the qualities of the dramatist, that as a rule he 
avoids the violent, the conflicting or the sudden, is yet so 
essentially dramatic that even a mediocre presentation such 
as we were afforded by the Art Theatre this year cannot 
make him fail of his effect. His plays are brimful of reve- 
lation, in a continually repeated phrase, in a seemingly 
meaningless dance across a room, in an apparently common- 
place remark, though this is not to say that he is not 
often profound. From here we may be led to the consider- 
ation that the dramatic need not necessarily be of extreme 
suddenness, and those who saw the performance of Heijer- 
man’s Rising Sun last summer will remember how dramatic 
the slow revelation of the heroine’s mentality was, when 
her confession was dragged forth almost hypnotically by 
her father, the apprehension consisting not in her admission 
of the act of arson, but in the fact of the confession itself. 

It may be well to give examples of the dramatic quality 
in other arts. Examples are easily found if hard to select, 
but one may adduce in sculpture the famous Egyptian 
statue of Sekmet at Karnak, in music Scriabin’s Prometheus, 
and in painting a great deal of modern still life (a subject 
seemingly so devoid of dramatic content), of which we may 
instance M. Derain’s table of flowers and fruit in the 
scenery of La Boutique Fantasque, as being perhaps the 
most generally known. All these reveal something so 
profound and so immediate that the adjective “dramatic” 
is the most proper to apply to them. 

It may be objected that in thus extending the definition 
of the word dramatic to include something that is common to 
all the arts, the very purpose of a definition, which is to 
delimit as severely as possible, has been stultified; and, 
again, that no attempt has been made to discover a quality 
inherent in stage plays which is peculiar to them alone as 
works of art. It may be claimed, however, in the first 
instance that the definition is a working one to sweep away 
much vagueness and misunderstanding, and on the other 
that the quality distinguishing drama has indeed a close 
connection with the original meaning of the word, namely 
action, the esthetic consequences of which cannot be 
entered into here; but that it is the very translation of 
the word to other meanings that has led to this attempt 
to afford a new elucidation. Bonamy Dosrfe. 


SONNET 


OEMS, when all life’s tutelage is done, 
And you, my golden trumpets, shake the air, 
When all my days are funeralled in one, 
And hope and love lie buried with despair ; 
When from these battlefields fair cities rise 
And golden crops shine on the shattered soil, 
And over fleets of sunken merchandise 
Great ships go riding home with richer spoil ; 
Let strong storms, beating down the wounded dark, 
Swallow the land where once my life was played, 
And livid lightning lay the heaven stark 
Over the ruin where my grave is laid ; 
And let my spirit fare the thunder through, 


Singing aloud to earth alive in you. 
Epwarp L. Davison. 


Art 


THE SUBJECT PICTURE 


HE problem of the “ subject” in pictorial art is one 

I of those perennial problems which, although perenni- 

ally shelved, after fleeting consideration, by the 
dilettante, must be continually grappled with. Even the 
dilettante will probably have to go to sleep on a contradic- 
tion. For while he will have summarily decided that 
“* subject pictures ” are intolerable, he will at the same time 
have decided equally definitely that art has nothing to do 
with morality and must be left entirely free in regard to 
its content. And he will mean thereby, not the obvious 
fact that if a picture has no subject its subject can scarcely 
be immoral, but that all subjects are valid for art. 

There is doubtless a good deal of sound argument in the 
attack on “subject” and “meaning” in pictures. But 
if we condemn these altogether, we are in a fair way towards 
condemning a very considerable number of pictures which 
are superlatively good. It is true that what is wrong with 
many pictures is that the artist has had to paint a given 
literary subject. Moreover, certain decadent periods in the 
history of art are quite correctly designated as periods of 
the “subject picture.” But we need not immediately 
draw a drastic conclusion. For the proper conclusion may 
be simply that some artists have painted their subjects 
badly. 

The solution seems to lie in the direction of the conception 
of treatment. The value of a picture depends, not on the 
subject, but on the treatment of the subject. But even 
this implies some manipulation of a ready-made content, 
whereas the real process is rather from the beginning an 
indivisible unity. It is, in fact, just in the imperfect pictures 
that the process has not been whole, with the result that 
the subject falls outside the picture. This often happens even 
in classical pictures. Many of the Italian painters (for instance, 
Botticelli) were clearly hampered by the necessity of depict- 
ing Biblical scenes while their interests were increasingly 
profane and pagan. They mostly got over the difficulty 
by making the subject absolutely contemporary. But 
frequently one is conscious of the psychological struggle 
involved in working for two masters, and the essential beauty 
of the picture has nothing to do with the ostensible subject, 
which, however, still retains certain finger-posts. One feels 
this to be the case with Botticelli’s “* Adoration of the Magi ” 
in the National Gallery, and even in Michael Angelo’s 
‘* Entombment ” the central interest is rather in the grace 
of gesture of the figures than in their particular occupations. 
The divorce is quite transparent in the later Spanish artist 
Goya. In his fresco of St. Antony of Padua performing 
a miracle he has concentrated on the Spanish onlookers, 
particularly the court ladies on a balcony. 

It is always, however, a question, not of total abstention 
from a subject, but of rejection of a subject in which the 
artist is not interested for one in which he is. A distinction 
is often made between the subject and the strictly artistic 
values—the colours, surfaces, forms, planes, etc. Hogarth, 
it is maintained, was a great artist who indulged in irrelevant 
story telling. This is a false distinction. The greatness of 
Hogarth consists precisely in his magnificent achievement 
in character studies. He performed the astounding 
feat of keeping the most complicated and sprawling subjects 
inherent in his pictures. Frith, on the other hand, failed, 
although splendidly, and the amusement one derives from 
“The Derby Day” is of a series of connected general 
observations coloured with a straining after dramatic 


emotion. 
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At the Burlington Fine Arts Exhibition there is a remark- 

able little oil painting attributed to Masolino, which is an 
excellent instance of a picture that is good in spite of its 
subject. This consists of a miracle worked by St. Dominic 
when arguing with the leaders of the Albigenses. Finding 
the latter deaf to his arguments, St. Dominic threw his 
book into the flames, whereupon it leapt from the fire 
uninjured. Now, depicted pictorially, such a theme must 
almost inevitably lead to a scrutiny of the catalogue for 
some written elucidation. Yet some time elapses before 
our intellect begins asking questions, because at first we 
are lost in pure enjoyment of the picture and barely notice 
the incident of the beok poised high on the flames. For 
the fact is that the artist was not intrinsically fascinated 
either by this incident or by the position of St. Dominic 
vis-A-vis the Albigenses. In a learned work on Italian 
painting the characteristics of Masolino are said to be 
“religious feeling, repose and slenderness of shape, 
a certain order and quietness, a cold repose and a 
formal action.”” Whether the painter of the present picture 
was Masolino or not, these descriptions are extraordinarily 
apposite. For the emotion which the picture embodies is 
one of profound serenity and adoration, not of some unworldly 
ideal, but of the order and peace which can be found in this 
world. This is expressed even in the precision of the form 
and of the tone value of the fire-dogs, in the simple, definite 
structure of the building, in the folds of the peculiarly 
unbarbaric clothing. 


“The Intruder,” by Gabriel Metsu, is a subject picture 
of another type. It no longer refers to a story in history 
or literature, but creates a story from some slightly intrigu- 
ing occurrence of everyday life. Yet this occurrence is 
here visualised so completely, so imaginatively and lovingly, 
that what there is of story is all contained in the picture. 
It is true that the most absorbing features of the picture 
are the fair lady’s silk dress and a fur-bordered cloak, and 
that even if the rest were inferior these would afford lasting 
pleasure. But there is no need to split up the work in this 
way, because it is a whole; the visual and emotional event 
is there objectified in its full individuality. Yet we are 
undoubtedly left with a question mark: our curiosity is 
aroused and the inferential mind starts working. How 
did she dare to rest on the bed in such a marvellous silk 
dress, or is she just preparing for bed ? and so on. And we 
realise how easy is the descent to a painting which somehow, 
by a series of general indications, starts us on similar trains 
of speculation. 


Jan Van Capelle’s ‘“ Winter Scene,” Cornelis Vroom’s 
“ Landscape,” and Ruysdael’s “‘ The Cornfield ” are instances 
of pictures which might be said to be pure studies from 
Nature without trace of subject. But it is only a case of a 
different kind of subject, and although each picture is 
magnificently unique and individual, we can nevertheless 
apply to its content a general name. The emotion, for 
instance, in Van Capelle’s picture is precisely that of a 
grey snowy day. It is visualised and felt by a Dutchman 
of the seventeenth century, and yet how wonderfully alive 
it still is! The subject is suffused with the artist’s tem- 
perament and period in history, yet it retains its continuity 
with our general experience. 


” 


The Exhibition of War Paintings at Burlington House 
is an outstanding instance of a collection of contemporary 
subject pictures in the extremest sense. What a horrible 
mess the ordinary Academy group would have made of it and, 
on the whole, what a success it is! For the artists know 
their job : they have either managed to absorb this externally 
imposed subject into their own peculiar conceptions, or they 
have got round it, and any faults which their pictures 
possess are faults belonging to their work as a whole. This 
has probably been one of the few wars in which we have 
refrained from commissioning our poets to write war poems 
and have dared to organise our painters. The reasons are 


probably complex : one of them may have been that pictures 
were regarded as better propaganda than poems. A very 
good reason would have been the fact that if we wanted 
contemporary pictures bearing on the war, it was almost 
essential that special facilities should be granted to the 
artists. Poetry might conceivably be written in circum- 
stances in which it would be impossible to paint pictures, 
or make sketches for them. 

The exhibition is a judicious combination of catholicity 
and selection. It gives us an opportunity of surveying in 
quick succession and close proximity nearly all the strata 
of generations and schools which are still of importance. 
It is, of course, not the generation or school, but the indi- 
vidual painter who really counts, but it is nevertheless 
possible to trace in a given period a number of character- 
istics shared in common. 

Generally speaking, the older generation have gone for 
effects and impressions: the glow of some mighty furnace, 
the impressive busyness and multifariousness of a great 
humming factory, the towering grandeur of an airship, 
atmospheric effects on sea and land and under cover: all 
these they have portrayed with considerable skill and 
talent. Occasionally, they have attempted compositions 
without the background of atmosphere and effect, notable 
instances being Sargent’s “‘Gassed”’ and Francis Dodd's 
‘* Interrogation.” The former picture is of a monumental 
character: it has great reserve and, although very care- 
fully thought out, it is quite natural in its arrangement. 
In spite of these merits it remains prosaic, and seems to be 
rather a powerful collocation of fact than a piece of imagina- 
tive description. Not that one wants the neurotic descrip- 
tion of a W. P. Roberts. Francis Dodd’s picture is also 
very striking at first and finally unsatisfactory. It possesses 
a startling verisimilitude : yet beneath the surface there is a 
profound unreality. Everything in it is seen through the 
medium of a sort of scholarly heroics, and the result has the 
temporarily stimulating value and ultimate disvalue of such 
heroics. 

The younger painters seem to have looked at their subject 
from closer quarters and to have lived it more intimately. 
This does not necessarily imply superiority, merely differ- 
ence. But actually the two most remarkable pictures in 
the exhibition are by members of the younger school :— 
Stanley Spencer’s “ Travoys Arriving with Wounded at a 
Dressing Station,” and Henry Lamb’s “ Irish Troops in the 
Judaean Hills Surprised by a Turkish Bombardment.” 
The dominating theme is here no longer a static effect or 
impression, but rather diversified activity. Hence the 
decorative quality, by which is meant not embroidery or a 
pretty-pretty spatial arrangement, but irregular details of 
movement, which are nevertheless swung together in the 
rhythmic unity of a single intuition. 

Stanley Spencer appears to have overcome altogether his 
early tendency towards an archaistic rigidity of pose which 
is still affected by his brother. Into a setting not unlike that 
of a nativity he has introduced the element of pain and of 
swift movement. Huddled up, tortured bodies are being 
brought in on mule-borne stretchers and lined up in front 
of a half-open dressing station. Conflicting with and almost 
superseding the discord of pain, there is the lyrical pleasure 
in the varied movement with an emphasis on the fascinating 

form of the mules. The painting of the mules is by itself an 
achievement. Henry Lamb’s picture has the same pre- 
cision of structure, concrete, realistic and yet musical, but 
its texture is more opaque and solid. Between rifts and 
blocks of smoke-cloud there stand out in a clear rich light 
a group of tents. The ground is russet coloured where it is 
not broken by strips of grey creamy rock and pebble. In 
the foreground men are running for shelter, falling and 
prostrate. The small detail of some delicately painted 
flowers is a touch of pre-Raphaelite sentiment: but it does 
not ring untrue. It is difficult to understand why this 
picture was not reproduced in the illustrated catalogue. 
. Howarp Hannay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 

WAITED for some time. It has now arrived. It is 
I a work—-the subject religious education—by Cardinal 

Allen; it was printed in 1581 “at Mounts in 
Hainault.” This place may be recognized as Mons. Not 
many books in English can have been published at Mons 
before 1581. There may, however, have been a few, and 
there were doubtless others afterwards. Throughout the 
seventeenth century a great number of English books were 
printed and published abroad. Paris was prolific in them 
after the Great Rebellion ; before that the emigré Catholics 
issued their books chiefly in the Low Countries. Douai 
was the great centre of English Catholic printing; but at 
Louvain and Antwerp many English books appeared. 
Books printed abroad were not exclusively Catholic books. 
At an early date our booksellers used to get editions of the 
classics printed in Venice and elsewhere, and have a London 
imprint put on them; and sometimes in a lay work the 
London imprint is dispensed with. One of the most 
charming Elizabethan books I know is Whitney’s Emblemes, 
a book of woodcuts with gnomic verses, imitated from such 
foreign compilations as that of Alciatus, and followed later 
here by the well-known work of Quarles. It was printed 
by Plantin at Antwerp. As there is no Popery in it and the 
book was meant for the English market, one can only assume 
(in the absence of knowledge) that Mr. Whitney or his 
bookseller thought that an illustrated book of verses should 
be finely printed, and recognized that English printing was 
then—as it was for long afterwards—inferior to Continental. 

* * % 


But the point about the copy of Cardinal Allen’s book 
(a well-written and a scarce book, apart from the interest, 
now heightened, of the Mons imprint) is that I got it from 
Germany. I received some months ago the catalogue of 
a second-hand bookseller on Frankfort-on-Main, which 
was just outside the occupied area. It was full of good 
things, illuminated manuscripts and crowds of incunabula, 
which were very alluring even when described in the ponder- 
ous tongue of our late enemies. Here, I thought, if I were 
to choose, should be my little share of the indemnity ; but 
turning from these I bethought myself of English books. 
There would surely be one or two in a catalogue so 
large, and the chances were that this well-stocked Hun 
would know less about them than about other rare books, 
and would find, in his own country, a less ready market 
for them. I found several. The compiler of the catalogue, 
to my disappointment, seemed to know considerably more 
about them than I did, and the prices seemed quite steep 
enough: but then I suddenly remembered that a careful 
student of Mr. Emil Davies’s page should not have been 
reckoning twenty marks to the pound. There were (this 
was some time ago) a hundred marks to the pound, and at 
this rate almost every book in the list was dirt cheap. And 
the cheapest of all was the most exciting of all. It was a 
copy, defective but still a copy, of what is supposed to be the 
first English satirical woodcut, The Welspoken Nobody. The 
design is crude, the verses are gibberish : but it was printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde and alluded to by Shakespeare, so 
what matter if as art and literature it is the rankest rubbish ? 
I therefore, with the palpitations of a man who resumes 
Trading with the Enemy, sent my order and my money. Had 
I waited, alas! there would have been nearly two hundred 
marks to the £; I console myself with the reflection that I 


at least refrained from the temptation to buy German marks . 
in the expectation of a rise. Now I receive this book. But 
not The Welspoken Nobody. Has the gentleman thought 
better of his price? Has he sold the print to some fellow- 
countryman who has not been cured of his bibliophily by 
all his hard experiences? Or is it that the agents of the 
big London and New York booksellers, who are rumoured 
to have been ransacking Germany for books and pictures 
this autumn, reached Frankfort before my message ? 


ae we 


Possibly. But there must be an immense number of 
finds still to be made on the Continent. Most English people 
who have an old German or Spanish book have not the 
ghost of a notion about its rarity and value; and foreign 
libraries and provincial booksellers’ shops must still contain 
many English treasures. One remembers that thrilling 
story in Mrs, Humphry Ward’s reminiscences of the Shake- 
speare folio in a Spanish library—annotated by Gondomar, 
was it ?—-which may have contained many secrets but was 
burned just before Sir Thomas Phillipps’s agent could get 
to it. In all the capitals there are cosmopolitan booksellers 
who know about every sort of book ; but books can remain 
long buried in foreign countries. France, I suppose, con- 
tains more English books than other countries. A soldier 
told me he spent a night in a chateau on the Marne where he 
found Queen Anne literature, including first editions of 
Pope, in abundance. But there should be very old books 
in Spain and Italy; not so many in Germany, perhaps, 
which was so backward and poor for so long a period of 
literary history. What English books there are in Vienna 
should be procurable on a pretty advantageous basis just 
now. The Austrian exchange is so bad that a sovereign 
would buy almost anything. But this frame of mind is 


perhaps avaricious. 


* * * 


English books apart, I imagine that one result of the 
War will be to strip the enemy countries of a great proportion 
of the books and pictures remaining in private hands. A 
Cabinet Minister suggested during the heat of the War 
that we should demand all the works of art that those 
countries possessed as “reparation.” That suggestion 
revolted most people at the time. In the Peace Treaty 
there was, quite properly, a clause providing for the com- 
pensation, in kind, of the University of Louvain ; and I 
think another stipulating that Prussia should return the 
panels (now in the Berlin Museum with the blanks filled up 
with drawings) missing from the great Van Eyck altarpiece. 
But beyond these there were no demands of the kind, I 
think. Private treasures are another matter. Owners will 
want, or at any rate be compelled, to pay their taxes ; 
as part of the community they will want to raise money 
abroad. Books and pictures are easily negotiable. They 
are often in the hands of people who do not appreciate 
what their ancestors have collected. They can be sent 
abroad, unlike house-property, with ease. If you are hard 
up they stare at you and say: ‘‘ You cannot eat or drink 
us; your family look at us with jealous contempt ; we are 
money and we are lying idle.” Many owners of German 
libraries and galleries will be parting te Americans either 
directly or through dealers. The results of Germany’s 
almost frenzied collecting during the past generation will 
be largely undone. The ultimatum to Serbia will have 


sent Rembrandts and Jensons to Chicago. 
SoLomon EacG1e. 
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THE CRITIC 


Essays on Art. By A. Cxiurron Brock. Methuen. 
5s. net. 

Mr. Clutton Brock states in his preface that after years 
of criticism he is more interested in the question : “* How are 
we to improve the art of our time?” than in any other 
that concerns the arts, and that if the essays reprinted 
here from the Times Literary Supplement have any unity, 
it is given to them [by the belief that art, like other human 
activities, can be encouraged or discouraged by the attitude 
of the public. It is not a question of preaching or dictating : 
he writes as a member of the public who is endeavouring 
to find a right attitude. That is to say, on reflection Mr. 
Clutton Brock sees that he has been moved by a practical 
purpose as well as an intellectual interest, and this purpose 
is the result of a conviction that, if only indirectly, sound 
criticism and thinking will help art itself. He has, however, 
no short cuts to the improvement of art, and the problems 
discussed and the solutions put forward in these essays are 
for the most part unaffected by his initial purpose. 

The unity behind the essays is therefore rather one of 
motive than of consecutive thought. Each essay has its 
own separate problem and stands by itself. At the same 
time one is conscious throughout of a very definite, coherent 
personality and outlook, and of a thinker of refreshing 
sanity of taste and convictions. There is one fundamental 
conviction which forces its way through every discussion, 
namely, that of the unity of life. Mr. Clutton Brock is 
averse from the school of water-tight compartments : he is 
all the time fighting the idea that art can be divorced from 
life and exist merely for itself and the artist; or, on the 
other hand, that men can live without beauty, not the 
facile ornamental prettiness of the “refined harem art”’ 
which infests even the most respectable houses of to-day, 
but a sterner and more exacting experience. 

The essays fall under three heads :—({1) The discussion, 
more or less in the abstract, of problems of «esthetics ; (2) the 
appraisement of three artists, Leonardo da Vinci, Nicolas 
Poussin and Mozart (“‘The Magic Flute’’) ; and (8) a general 
analysis of a number of aspects of contemporary taste. 
Although Mr. Clutton Brock is always a_ philosophical 
writer, he carries most conviction when he is dealing with 
a concrete case or situation. This is in a way a merit: 
for it means that he is saturated with his subject and that 
his problems are alive. He himself expresses a hearty 
contempt for the University professors of art who are 
unable even to furnish their own houses decently. 

The essay on Leonardo da Vinci is a good piece of analysis. 
Mr. Clutton Brock is a strong admirer of Leonardo, but he 
considers that Leonardo represents a state of many-sided 
experiment and promise, rather than of complete achieve- 
ment in any single direction. Leonardo epitomises the 
spirit of the Renaissance. “He is concerned not with 
what has been thought or said or done, but with his own 
immediate relation to all things, with what he sees and feels 
and discovers.” Thus the drawings are more expressive 
of his real temperament than the “Mona Lisa” which “ is 
well enough,” but might easily have been painted by another 
hand. The drawings, however, are a “mere delight in 
hand-to-mouth experience,” and it is only in the “ Last 
Supper” that we have supreme creative art. While one 
sympathises with the slight antipathy to the “ Mona Lisa,” 
it is possible that this is due to all the “ fine writing ” about 
the smile and that, if we could only see the picture with 
fresh eyes, we should again acclaim it as a masterpiece. 

The defence of Nicolas Poussin is less effective, not 
because the aim is mistaken, but because the explanation 
advanced of Poussin’s art seems rather unreal. Poussin is 
claimed to represent an intense conflict between intellect 
and passion, but it is not clear in this particular setting 
what exactly is meant by these terms, and the conception 
savours of scholasticism. 

The diagnosis of the disease of contemporary culture is 
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admirable. In one essay it is pointed out that the decadence 
of modern taste is partly due to the fact that, since the 
eighteenth century, men have considered themselves too 
busy to take art seriously, and have left it to the tender 
care of women. This sounds like violent antifeminism. 
But Mr. Clutton Brock goes on to explain that the result 
is not so much the fault of the women as of the men who 
have compelled the women to conform to their masculine 
conception of soft femininity. In short, he means that the 
prevalence of the “tastes of the Pompadour and the 
Du Barri ”’ is due to the effeminacy of the ‘‘ business man ”’ 
when at home. 

It is impossible here to make more than a brief allusion 
to Mr. Clutton Brock’s theory of art and of criticism. Small 
exception can be taken to his reasonable compromise between 
Whistler’s narrow stheticism, and Tolstoy’s erection into 
a criterion of the taste of the masses who are “ situated in 
the natural conditions of laborious life.” His defence of 
the critic is also, in our opinion, sound common-sense. He 
might have defined more fully exactly how the critic can 
communicate his appreciation to others. That criticism is 
sometimes of assistance is undeniable, yet the critic rarely 
attempts, or has the power, to re-express. His statements are 
general, those of the artist are individual. He seems to 
achieve his end by an analysis of the psychological frame- 
work: to attempt to re-express would be to attempt to 
provide a substitute for the very object of analysis. 

The toughest essay is the first, where Mr. Clutton Brock 
states his position vis-d-vis nature and Benedetto Croce. 
The latter’s philosophy has many difficulties, but it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Clutton Brock has altogether under- 
stood it. Mr. Clutton Brock posits a dualism in which 
one term, art, is subordinate to the other, the beauty of 
nature. We perceive, first, the beauty of nature and 
then express, not that beauty, but our attitude of wonder 
and value. This is regarded as a more satisfactory explana- 
tion than Croce’s view, which ends by denying the difference 
between nature and art which it sets out to explain. Croce, 
however (whether rightly or wrongly), does not set out 
to explain the difference so much as to show that the whole 
conception of a ready-made nature is erroneous. The 
difference between the two theories is ultimately one between 
two kinds of idealism. Mr. Clutton Brock envisages 
a completely created world of objective beauty outside 
us: Croce, an immanent reality in the process of creation. 
We must at least do Croce the justice of realising that he 
is not a subjective idealist. Mr. Clutton Brock’s criticism 
implies that he is. 


HOW TO LIVE AND DIE 


Sir Victor Horsley: a Study of his Life and Work. By 
STEPHEN Pacet. Constable and Co. 21s. net. 


The chemist Pasteur showed the surgeon Lister how to avoid 
blood-poisoning after his operations. This discovery enabled 
Victor Horsley, next in that apostolic succession, to advance 
the practice of surgery even within the skull and the brain 
of man. We know him as the greatest surgeon of our 
generation, ranking beside Paré and Hunter and Lister, 
and probably he will be known as the man who carried 
surgery as far as, in the nature of things, surgery can go. 
The view of Horsley as the master-surgeon of our time is 
not, however, to be regarded as adequate. We usually 
content ourselves with thinking of Florence Nightingale as 
the kind “ lady with the lamp,” who tended our wounded 
in the Crimea, when their need was great. That, of course, 
is, in effect, to know nothing at all about Florence Nightin- 
gale. It is the kind of “ history” that children learn and 


remember: one king burnt a peasant’s cakes and another 
died of eating too many lampreys. So here. It is true 
that there never was a greater surgeon than Horsley, and 
surgery at its best is an admirable and valuable thing. 
But Horsley’s surgery was very far from being the whole 
of him. 


The merit of Mr. Stephen Paget’s perfect biography is 
to make this clear. The book has, besides, every virtue 
proper to biography. The author is a practised biographer ; 
he writes English; he is a distinguished surgeon himself, 
and son of an illustrious father, whose name is permanently 
written in surgery and pathology. His book has been a 
labour of love, for his admiration for his subject was deep 
and wide and high; but the two men are poles apart in 
temperament, religion, social and political views, and 
everything else, so that the book is essentially critical, and 
not least in respect of matters, such as the physiology and 
sociology of alcohol, on which Horsley felt and acted most 
strongly. The result is a living portrait, which those who 
knew and loved the subject must acknowledge, of one of the 
most heroic and devoted warriors of our age. 

In the first place, Horsley was a bold, original, exact 
and discerning experimenter. The subject of his study was 
nothing less than the brain of man—the key, if we could 
use it, to time and space and gravitation, and Newton’s and 
Einstein’s theories, and Newton and Einstein. He was 
one of the makers of the new and true phrenology, of cerebral 
localisation, which shows us what we can know of the 
functions of the various parts of the brain. Before he was 
thirty, by his work on the lower animals, Horsley had made 
scientific history. By his work on the thyroid gland, he 
served to direct us towards the cure of cretinism and 
myxoedema and the understanding of the functions of the 
ductless glands. We have not heard the last of that—for 
it may be that the “ deficiency diseases’ due to lack of 
“ vitamines ” in the diet will show, when further studied, 
that the normal action of the “ vitamines” is upon the 
normal action of the ductless glands ; the chain of relations 
is being extended at both ends. Again, by his work on 
hydrophobia, he showed us how that disease may be ended ; 
as, indeed, it was accordingly, so long as his principles were 
followed. 

Then the young experimenter became the master-surgeon. 
But this was not enough. Intensely individual as he was, 
self-reliant, self-determining, he hated the individualist 
outlook of his profession. His deepest instincts were social. 
“Women and children first’ was his motto. He wanted 
to make a better world. Untiring, fearless, inexhaustible, 
impatient, intolerant, utterly selfless and consecrated to his 
work, this Agnostic altruist incurred every species of hatred, 
misrepresentation, jealousy and insult with implacable 
serenity. He was not a“ safe’ man; if a course of conduct 
was good, he did not ask whether it was “ good form ” ; 
practitioners ceased to send their cases to him. When the 
war broke out, the powers that were would have none of him. 
In 1915, before helmets were needed for our men’s heads, 
the greatest cranial surgeon in history was vainly begging to 
be made useful. His unique powers were completely 
wasted ; he was allowed to go to Mesopotamia, to do the 
routine work that anyone could have done—incredible but 
true; and one day after he had walked too far in the sun 
to attend an ill soldier he died of heatstroke. Few things 
blacker than this will history record against those in 
spite of whom we won the war. 


SOUTH 


South: The Story of the 1914-1917 Expedition. By Sin 
Ernest SHACKLETON, C.V.O. Heinemann. 25s. net. 
On August 1, 1914, Sir Ernest Shackleton, after a full 
year of preparation, of obstacles and disappointments sur- 
mounted, weighed anchor in the Endurance and sailed to 
Cowes with a completely equipped Antarctic Expedition to 
be inspected by the King. On August 4, Sir Ernest placed 
himself, his crew, and his ship unreservedly in the hands of 
the Admiralty, and offered to give up at a moment’s notice 
the work and forethought of a year. The Admiralty un- 
hesitatingly refused to accept the sacrifice, and, fortified 
with a telegram confirming this refusal from Mr. Churchill, 
he sailed from Plymouth on August 8. On October 20, he 
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left Buenos Ayres for South Georgia, the most southerly 
outpost of the British Empire, and on that day left the war 
behind him. 

The main object of the Expedition, explained briefly in 
the preface to South, was to cross the Antarctic continent 
from the Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, a distance of 1,800 
miles, of which the first half from the Weddell Sea to the 
Pole was unknown country. Auxiliary parties were to go 
east and west from the Weddell Sea, while at the Ross Sea 
base another party was to push forward to the Beardmore 
Glacier, and await the arrival of the Transcontinental expe- 
dition, laying down depéts for them as far south as possible. 
Sir Ernest himself was to lead the march across the Pole, 
accompanied by five men and a hundred dogs. The book 
is the record of a failure, a superb and undaunted failure. 
Misfortune followed every step, and the task which ulti- 
mately lay before Sir Ernest was not the discovery of new 
mountain-ranges, but the extrication of his party from a 
desolate and uniphabited rock, eight hundred miles from the 
nearest whaling station. 

The Endurance left South Georgia on December 5, 1914, 
and sailed south-east into the Weddell Sea, entering the ice- 
pack two days later. For weeks she manceuvred through 
leads which opened and closed capriciously, slid past huge 
bergs, and tore her way through “ young ice.” On January 8 
land was sighted, Coats’ Land, discovered by Bruce in 1904. 
Skirting the vast Barrier which fronts the coast, the Endur- 
ance ran, ten days later, into heavy pack-ice which sur- 
rounded her and made movement impossible. There was 
nothing to do but wait and hope for the best. The ice closed 
inexorably on the ship, and it became clear that the summer 
was lost and the winter camp must be pitched. So huts were 
built on the ice, and dog-kennels, and the scientists began 
to work and Sir Ernest to plan. For months floe and ship 
and camp drifted north-west, and the strain and stress 
of millions of tons of ice began to tighten their grip en the 
Endurance. For months she creaked and groaned and 
timbers bent, and iron stanchions buckled, but she still held 
out. But slowly the ice concentrated, and the final anni- 
hilating squeeze crushed the gallant ship to matchwood. 

The men were left on the floe, and after a vain attempt 
to escape to the north, Sir Ernest decided that the only 
possible course was to pitch camp, and wait until the northerly 
drift gave them a chance of launching the boats in open water 
and thus escaping by sea. 

From October until April the ice drifted, and each day 
the position grew more and more hazardous; as they went 
north, the floe began to crack and great seams appeared 
right across the camp itself. Continually the party had to 
seize their possessions and rush wildly from a disintegrating 
floe to another one. At last the ice fell away all round them, 
and left the twenty-eight men on a frozen raft, a cake of 
dwindling ice. The boats were launched, and after a 
perilous voyage, the party reached Elephant Island, an 
uninhabited rock. 

Realising that relief was impossible, Sir Ernest selected 
five men to accompany him in an open boat, over 850 miles 
of Antarctic ocean in winter, to get help from South Georgia. 
The very thought seems fantastic: the actual achievement 
is astounding. The remainder of the book seems almost 
dull in comparison with the story of this extraordinary 
exploit. For sixteen days they were hurled about in winter 
gales, tossed and flung by colossal waves, alternately soaked 
and frozen. But the story must be read to be understood, 
even as dimly understood as is possible for landsmen. 
Warmly welcomed in South Georgia, Sir Ernest received 
help, and began to organise the rescue of his companions. 
This was only accomplished at the fourth attempt, with 
great assistance from the Chilean Government. The rescued 
party were almost at the end of their food when taken off. 

In the meanwhile the Ross Sea y had succeeded, 
in the face of terrible difficulty and misfortune (their ship, 
the Aurora, broke ‘away from her moorings before she was 
unloaded), in laying their depéts. In their work they were 


almost overtaken by the fate of Captain Scott; delayed 
by a blizzard, hampered by sick companions, and faced 
with a shortage of food, they struggled on with wonderful 
endurance ; after they had finished their work and brought 
in the sick, disaster overtook them in the loss of their leader, 
Captain Mackintosh, and two others in a blizzard. 

Out of the fifty-six original members, fifty-three returned 
to fight in the war, and gain honours and distinction. 

It is impossible to read of Antarctic exploration without 
involuntarily thinking of Captain Scott. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s impersonal story gives no character sketches 
such as those immortal ones of Evans, “ Titus” Oates, 
or “ Birdie’ Bowers, and thus his book contains little of 
the human element. Except for warm enthusiasm for 
Wild, his second in command, he mentions few individuals. 

But in South, as in all records of Polar adventure, 
there is a wonderful story of endurance, of patience, and 
endeavour. Sir Ernest Shackleton himself quotes: “ We 
had suffered, starved, and triumphed, grovelled down yet 
grasped at glory, grown bigger in the bigness of the whole,”’ 
and again from Job: 


Out of whose womb came the ice 

And the hoary frost of heaven, who hath gendered it 
The waters are hid as with a stone, 

And the face of the deep is frozen. 


THE PRINCIPALITY 
The Making of Modern Wales. By W. L. Wr 1tas. 


Macmillan. 6s. net. 
Shakespeare and the Welsh. By F. J. Harries. Unwin. 
15s. net. 


It is odd that no one has before attempted the task which 
Mr. Williams has set himself. The relations between Wales 
and England have been at least as close as those between 
England and Ireland, or England and Scotland, yet they 
seem to have attracted far less attention, and to have led 
to no consideration, on the part of Englishmen, of the 
distinctive features of Welsh civilisation. How many 
English people are aware, for instance, that the present 
age is not the first in which this island has been governed 
by a Welshman? How many know that the Cecils are 
Welsh? Or that the Welsh blood of the Tudors was in no 
little degree responsible for the fact that the conquest of 
Wales was never a bloody disaster, as was the conquest of 
Ireland? Of these and other matters Mr. Williams’ book 
is full of carefully collected information. He has chosen 
to write a series of essays rather than a history, and his 
book should inspire someone to write the history of the 
Welsh people, which may do for the Cymry what Green did 
for the English. His best chapter is that on the Reformation 
period. In spite of a great deal of excellent spade-work in 
the last twenty years, we are still far from having a proper 
picture of that troubled time; especially is the course of 
the religious changes obscure in the West, in Cornwall and 
in Wales. One meets Cornish and Welshmen who insist 
that their countries had no religion between the breaking 
of Rome and the arrival of Methodism. This is an exaggera- 
tion ; but certainly in Wales the triumph of the Established 
Church was slow and short-lived. Mr. Williams gives a 
most vivid account of the counter-reformation in Wales, 
and shows, rather surprisingly, how unpopular were the 
Jesuits with the Welsh Roman Catholics. No doubt the 
differences were largely social, not dissimilar-in nature 
to those between the “old” English Catholics. and the 
converts of the Oxford movement; but it would seem that 
the Jesuits’ failure in Wales was also largely due to the 
Society's undervaluation of nationalism. Alone of the 
religious orders the Society of Jesus has insisted in practice 
on the internationalism which is the theory of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and this insistence must have harmed 
them with the fervent patriots of Wales. In writing of 
David Baker at Oxford Mr. Williams falls into an odd slip: 
he says of Baker, Jones, John Roberts and William Laud. : 
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“as yet they were Protestants in name, but Catholic in 
feeling and sympathy.” A hurried or prejudiced reader 
might gather from this that Mr. Williams believed in the 
fable that Laud, as did the other three, became a Papist. 

Mr. Harries has enthusiasm, but not quite enough dis- 
cretion. The subject is a good one, and full of meat. When 
he is discussing Shakespeare’s Welsh ancestry, or giving 
proofs of the kindness with which the poet regarded the 
Welsh, he is readable. But we do not think he is justified 
in writing about Macbeth, with only this excuse : 

It may be thought that a reference to Macbeth is out of place 
in a book on “* Shakespeare and the Welsh.” But the Cymry are. 
after all, only one branch of the Celtic race in these islands, so that 
the divergence is perhaps excusable. 

We are no slaves to that uneasy fetish which compels some 
critics to label all imaginative genius as Celtic; but the 
problem as to Shakespeare’s possible descent from the 
Griffons and so from Griffith, King of South Wales, son of 
Rhys ap Tudor, heir of King Cadwaladr, is far more fascinat- 
ing than wild excursions into the land of Verulam, or the 
Vales of Derby. Neither Mr. Yeatman (on whom he relies) 
nor Mr. Harries can prove Shakespeare’s Welsh ancestry ; 
and we do not see how “ the Celtic strain in Shakespeare’s 
blood may be held to account for the sporadic appearance 
of genius in an unremarkable middle-class family.” Why 
should Celts be more liable to attacks of genius than English ? 
And how would Mr. Harries account for the appearance of 
genius in countries where the Celtic strain is unusual, such 
as Russia or China or Bengal? Genius is a by-product, 
not of the Celt, but of the human, and whether Shake- 
speare’s grandmother was or was not Alys Griffin, it is to 
the world he belongs, not to Wales. 


THE NAVY 


The Gunroom. By Cuarutes L. Morcan. A. and C. Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Navy Everywhere. By Conrap Caro. 
10s. 6d. net. 


At a time when a superfluity of officers has compelled the 
Admiralty to reduce the entries of Osborne and Special 
Entry cadets, and to encourage the retirement of young 
officers who have completed their training, Mr. Morgan 
writes a book that may well dissuade parents from com- 
mitting their boys to a naval career. If, in the process of 
horrifying the public by its description of gunrooin 
materialism and vulgarity, this book deflects from the navy 
boys who would be valuable as naval officers, the author 
will deserve all the blame that is likely to be heaped upon 
him. But it is more probable that the book would only 
deter those boys who are better outside the navy than in it, 
in that way serving both the boys and the navy a good turn. 
In the hope that this will be the effect of The Gunroom we 
extend to it, not very wholeheartedly, welcome. 

By writing this book Mr. Morgan will make a great many 
enemies. His book is full of fault-finding. Unfortunately 
it is also full of faults. He describes the unhappiness of a 
boy whose life as a midshipman is a prolonged suppressed 
rebellion against everything naval. In the end the boy, 
of course, leaves the Service. But the story is not well 
told. The book’s almost complete lack of humour is not 
compensated by any interesting description of character. 
The ideas are many, but all of them are vague. The leading 
persons take themselves too seriously and make speeches on 
the least provocation. Lynwood and Margaret might have 
avoided priggishness if the author had not imposed upon 
them the dreadful task of talking his ideas. Here is a 
specimen from Lynwood : ‘ 

“ You want to lay hold on the instant,” John said. ‘* You can’t 
any more than you can lay hold on eternity. They are the two 
infinities that meet somewhere. Probably from some point of 
view .. the instantaneous and the eternal appear one and 
the same. But the proofs are pretty vague. . . .” 


The proofs are vague—in Lynwood’s hands. And the 


Constable. 


ideas are neither Lynwood’s nor Mr. Morgan’s. A moment 
later Lynwood utters the banal exclamation: “A sense 
of eternity—what a phrase that is! ” 

As we read the book the problem of the non-vocational 
education of midshipmen presents itself on every page, and 
we are led to ask ourselves whether a materialistic outlook 
is inseparable from a naval career. Mr. Morgan, having 
set us thinking on these lines, then deserts us. We eagerly 
wait for him to give us some new ideas of naval education, 
but he only gives us proof that the old ideas are wrong. 

The public will find much in the book that displeases, 
because the public has many pleasant but wrong notions 
of the navy. Naval men will find much of which they, 
perhaps rightly, will resent the publication. The book has 
courage, if it lacks cleverness. It is true in much un- 
pleasant detail, although it leaves untold much of the navy’s 
true pleasantness. Naval officers, according to Mr. Morgan, 
are cogs in a machine of which the control levers are in 
other men’s hands. Such a machine, one might suppose, 
would be interesting only from a scientific standpoint. 

The interest of Mr. Conrad Cato’s book on The Navy Every- 
where, however, is human rather than scientific. This book 
describes a few “ naval operations in those theatres of war 
which are sufficiently remote to have escaped almost entirely 
the notice of the war correspondents of the Press,” It is a 
principle of war that, in whatever part of the world the 
enemy has established himself, you should, if possible, 
defeat him. The Navy Everywhere shows how long is the 
navy’s arm. Mr. Cato describes the reach of that arm into 
many places that would at first thought be associated with 
exploits of the army rather than with the navy. 

Since the invention of the powerful modern gun enor- 
mously lengthened the range at which naval actions take 
place, naval warfare has lost a great deal that it formerly 
had in common with land warfare. Such a hand-to-hand 
fight as took place between Victory and Redoubtable at 
Trafalgar is now so rare that, our imagination deadened by 
daily accounts of heroism, we received with fresh interest 
the news of H.M.S. Broke’s close tussle with German 
destroyers. The Navy Everywhere is full of action at close 
range, in which the big gun figured less than the rifle. This 
simplifies the task imposed upon the reader’s imagination. 
The absorbing interest of the book is largely due to the 
fewness of the actors who took part in the scenes. Adven- 
turers are not so fascinating en masse as they are in twos and 
threes. Few tales of big naval battles could rouse more 
intense excitement than Mr. Cato’s chapter on “ An Airman’s 
Adventures,” or his firsthand report of the search for the 
raider Wolf. Lord Jellicoe’s book, The Grand Fleet, appeals 
to the seaman more than to the man in us. You read his 
book thinking in terms of courses and speeds all the time. 
It is because what Mr. Cato has to say should appeal as 
much to the layman as to the naval officer that we hope and 
expect that his book will be widely read. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Abraham Lincoln: the Practical Mystic. By Francis GRIERSON. 
With an Introduction by Jonny Drinkwater. John Lane. 
5s. net. 

Practical mysticism is a state of illumination. Its future charac- 
teristics will be mainly Anglo-American, but it has been enjoyed in the 
past by distinguished members of other races, notably Moses, the 
Apostles, Marcus Aurelius and Tycho Brahe. The “ greatest practical 
mystic the world has known for nineteen hundred years ” was Abraham 
Lincoln. Even his humour had a high mystical purpose. Elihu 
Guest describes how he could look plumb through a meeting into the 
everlasting, he was no ordinary spell-binder ; Providence had 
loaded the dice in his favour in advance. He induced _ these 
moods by no subtle methods and “took no stimulants. Nature 
and a mystical Providence arranged and provided.” They even 
provided a comet to usher in the New Year party which was to send 
him to the White House, so far as any party sent there @ man 
‘* floated into power on mystical waves moved by the force of destiny. 
On the eighty- (fifth and last page the reader emerges in company with 
“ the mystical dawn of a new day,” closing the gates of oblivion on the 
trials and triumphs of two thousand years. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


THE COURSE OF LECTURES by BERTRAND 

RUSSELL on the “ANALYSIS OF MIND” 
will be continued at Dr. Williams’ Library, Golden Square, 
W.C. 1, on Monday, January r2th, 1920, at 6 p.m., and the 
seven following Mondays. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 

certificated teachers for third year training. : 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &¢., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 

Square, W.C. |. 

B s DFO R D 
An Examination for Exhibitions for Boarders and Day Boys 

will be held March 16th, 1920. Leaving Exhibitions to Universities, 

—Apply Headmaster. 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (Oniversity of London), E. 1 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinerrine for Men 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from ReaisTRar. 


ROEBEL BDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





“ , “ 

HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTERXM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ArTuux 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 








RENCH AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional experi- 
ence and qualifications. (Brondesbury Park district.) Long residence abroad 
Coaching for examinations. Highest references.—Box 531, New STATESMAN 

Office, 10 Great Queen Street. Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Road, Paddington. W. 2. 

(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is — in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of pe ae is guaranteed 
every Graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THE NEw STATESMAN. 








Gacke TAR‘IAL, FRAINING.—A few University aud otber well 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 

Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
oes (Hon, Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES 

February 17th: Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, Milan, 30 days. 75ens 

March 25th: Algeria, Tunisia, The “Garden of Allah,” Saharan Desert 
32 days, 98¢ns 


Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, SE. ro. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, P< JEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
tand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE h y : 
od eo C , 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 


T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 


Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately 
‘ . ars, é y and promptly executed.—W. Mitner 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. _ 














UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Sastindion Pleo, Clifton, Beotel. ° 


UTHORS’ MSS. ty uickly and t moders 
charges.—Apply Miss ype 28 - Eg MR an 











YPBWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers t 
. + ’ tters, 
T Cirovlars, Duplicating, ete.—J. TRimnect, 8 Moira Terrace, Cant. - 
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SCHOOLS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

"T’HE SEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGH, 37 Lens- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c 

Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ee ee ee 








, ral ~ + , 7) . ea 
MALTMAN'S GREEN GERRARD’S' CROSS. 
A Head Mistress: Miss Cuameers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
levelop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
nunity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing. 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work sueh as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Very ¢ood and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 
remain till 18 

Principals: The Misses MANviLte 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 

4 School for Boys from 12 to 19 year Large well-wooded park; modern 

buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros 
pectus from the HEADMASTER 


as MARGARET’S SCHOOLW HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College ‘Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





“ROHAM HURST SCHOOL tuear SOUTH CROYDON, 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the genera] community 

Independent study; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
stadents. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Criark and Miss K. M. Exits 





BRISTOL. 





HOUSE, CLIFTON, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





TADMINTON 
i) 


Head mistress Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
4 Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-o n 
rym, near Bristol 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge 
For prospectus, apply Tur Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The yearly subscription to THz New Statesman, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26s, 
inland, 30s. 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 


abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
All communications 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 
1640 Gerrard. 


respecting Subscriptions 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 





| General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
| Eleven Guineas per page. Company Reports 
| Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 








VacaANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. per 
| inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


Ail communications should be addressed Taek MANAGER, 
New Staresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
| London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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An Invisible Kingdom. By W.S.Liuty. Chapman and Hall. 15s. net. 

Mr. Lilly drops his bricks with a serene impartiality. If in one 
sentence he is declaiming against the tyranny of the Trades Unions, 
and the monstrous surrender of the Trades Disputes of 1906, in another 
he is fulminating against the crude individualism of the wealthy and 
the slackening of the bonds of modern society. In so far as he can be 
given a label, Mr. Lilly was an authoritarian ; and he ignores entirely, 
as do so many praisers of obedience, the problem of whom to obey. No 
doubt obedience is afine quality ; but is it not very bad for the masters, 
whether they be self-chosen or appointed? The ironic obedience of 
the saint cannot hurt him, but may be injurious to Cesar. These 
collected essays may be read with interest as the last utterance of one 
for whom Newman was still the greatest man of the nineteenth century. 
They show, to our mind, the danger involved when anyone less subtle, 
less acute than Newman attempts to use his metheds. Of Mr. Lilly’s 
sincerity and capacity there is no doubt; but we wonder a little at 
the vehemence with which he trounces other pilgrims towards tlic 
kingdom, 


THE CITY 
["s stock markets ended up the year in fine style, 


and most people, valuing their investments on the 

basis of the end of the year prices, will find them- 
selves confronted by pleasing figures, unless they happen 
to have been exceptionally patriotic and have a large 
proportion of their capital invested in the various War 
Loans. One cannot help wondering whether it will be 
possible to write in the same strain a year hence; and, if so, 
whether the purchasing power of money will then be as 
great (diminished as it already is) as at the present time. 
Home rails have risen on the increase in goods rates. When 
the railway strike was on, many writers brought it forward 
to show that nationalization was not likely to diminish 
labour trouble—‘‘ it is the death-blow of nationalization,” 
wrote one, just as though the Government had been negotia- 
ting on behalf of nationally-owned railways. The recent 
circular issued by the railway directors refers confidently 
to the railways being handed back to the Companies within 
a couple of ycars, and that this is the prevalent view in the 
City is shown by the leading article in Tuesday’s Financial 
Times, which wrote: “‘ It is quite plain that without some 
increase in freights the Government will not be able to fulfil 
its promise to hand back the lines at the end of its period 
of control with the same net profit earning capacity as when 
it took them over.”’ Oil shares continue their upward course, 
and rubber producing company shares are now fully justify- 
ing the optimistic views expressed in these notes during 
the past two years. This week the price of rubber has gone 
to 2s. 11d. per lb. as compared with 2s. 3}d. a year ago. 
Part of the rise, I hear, is due to the failure of a big Mincing 
Lane speculator who has been selling rubber ahead, and is 
not able to fulfil his obligations, which pleasant duty now 
falls upon others; but the result will probably be to cause 
manufacturers to hasten to purchase, to make sure of filling 
their requirements. With production costs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Is. per Ib. and a selling price little short of 3s.. 
prospects for rubber plantation companies are certainly 
encouraging. 

* ok x 

Most of the shares that have been referred to in this 
page have risen very considerably during the year; it 
would be taking up too much space to mention many—such 
shares as Courtaulds, Dunlops, Shell Transport, Fine Cotton 
Spinners, Duff Developments, and a number of plantation 
companies spring to mind—but, of course, it must be remem- 
bered that with the decreased purchasing power of money, 
these rises are not so great as they would appear'in normal 
times; on the other, hand, they show that however much 
the community, as a whole, has been‘ hit by the, advance of 
prices, most of our, big industrial'concerns have managed at 
least to keep pace with the situation. A feature of the past 
week has been the rise in the shares of Swan Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson, the great Tyne shipbuilders. I gather 
that an amalgamation is pending which will make the price 
rise well above the present quotation of about 57s. 

* * 

An interesting new issue is that of the Willys Overland 
Crossley Ltd. 10 per cent. Preferred Ordinary Shares at 
2is. 6d., for the Company is a combination of one of the 
great motor concerns of the world with a well-known British 
motor company, and constitutes the start of mass pro- 


duction in this country on the latest American lines, under 
skilled American supervision; and I do not propose to 
allow the fact that I am personally indirectly interested in 
the concern to prevent me from expressing a favourable 
opinion upon its prospects, which | regard as brilliant, 
Several new issues seem to be in preparation, and markets 
look like being good until about March, when it may begin 
to dawn upon the public that the position of our national 
finances is not such as to make it likely that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will distribute a dividend to the taxpayers 
in lieu of collecting taxes; but one never knows. , 
a * * 


The strike of agents of the Pearl Assurance Company 
makes the financial history of that Company of interest. 
The Company was established in 1864, and in 1910 acquired 
the business of the London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assur- 
ance Co. It transacts ordinary and industrial life assurance 
and accident business, and in 1917 obtained power to trans- 
act fire insurance business. In the ordinary life assurance 
branch a minimum allowance of 80 per cent. of the divisible 
surplus is allotted to policy holders, and out of the re- 
maining 20 per cent. dividends and bonuses are distributed 
to the shareholders at the discretion of the Directors. 
The issued capital consists of 300,000 six per cent. Preference 
Shares of £1 each fully paid, which were issued in payment 
of the acquisition of the London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Assurance Co. referred to; 20,000 Ordinary Shares of £5 
each fully paid, and 80,100 Ordinary Shares of £5, on which 
10s. each has been paid ; so that this great insurance concern 
the funds of which exceed £12,000,000 sterling, is carrie 
on with the small paid-up ordinary capital of £140,050. 
Dividends and bonuses on the Ordinary Capital for the 
past few vears work out as follows : 


1912 casccccee GD PSP Cam. 
1918 tg. ‘ 50 
BOO seaas 50 
1915. . 45 
1916 . | 
1917 oeeean 15 
1918 30 


with income tax at 6s. in the £, means that 50 per cent. 
is really equal to over 71 per cent. subject to income tax. 
In addition to the various assurance funds, there were’ at 
the end of 1918 reserve funds of £700,000, which makes 
a pretty good showing against so small a paid-up ordinary 


capital as £140,050. 
* * 


If there was one banking firm in the country which 
a few years ago people would have thought would have 
remained a private banking firm to the very end, it was 
Coutts & Co. The origin of this Bank of the aristocracy 
goes back to 1690, more than fifty years before the Coutts 
family came from Scotland to England, when a certain 
John Campbell was carrying on business at the Three 
Crowns in the Strand. In 1712 his partner succeeded to 
the business and built the old house at No. 37, Strand. 
which remained the home of the Bank until it extended 
over the Lowther Arcade and thus did away with that 
famous toy mart, which will have been so familiar to many 
readers in their childhood days. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century James Coutts was taken into partnership, 
and, under the management of that family, the importance 
of the firm grew steadily and it became the banker and 
financial adviser not only of the Royal Family, but of 
most great landed families of the country. In 1914 the 
firm was turned into a limited Company, and the old City 
banking business of Robarts, Lubbock & Co. was absorbed. 
which brought Coutts into Lombard Street. Just before 
Christmas the news came thet Coutts were going to join 
forces with the National Provincial and Union Bank of 
England. It is true that the name of Coutts & Co. will 
be continued, and that the managing partners will remain 
in their present positions, forming a local Board, but the 
fact remains that this old private Bank has joined forces 
with one of the great London Banks, the Board of which 
is joined by Coutts’ four managing directors. According 
to the Bankers’ Almanac, Coutts showed at June 30th, 1919, 
a paid-up capital of £800,000, a reserve of £700,000, and 
deposits, current accounts, etc., of just under twenty 
millions. A. Emit Davies. 
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The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange is required before the Shares now offered can be dealt in; this 
permission is now being applied for. 


The List of Applications for purchase will CLOSE ON | oR BEFORE the 12th day of JANUARY, 1820. 


Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 


CAPITAL - - . £2,000,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


1,500,000 TEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


Entitied to a fixed cumulative preferential dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, and to priority in return of capital in case of 
winding-up, together with ail “arrears of fixed dividend. AND 


500,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


The Conpasy bus into an Agreement with the ae Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., that mo Debentures or Shares shal! oe orented 
ranking in “ortority to or pari passu with the P jerred Ordinary Shares without the sanction of the Preferred Ordinary Sharehold 
"PRESIDENT. 
JOHN N. WILLYS (President, Willys Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A 
DIRECTORS. 

Sir KENNETH GROGSLEY. Bart., Chairman (Chairman, Crossley Motors, Ltd.). 

EDWIN B. JACKSON (Vice- President, Willys Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A 

WILLIAM M. LETTS, C.B.E. (Managing Director, Crossley Motors, Ltd.). 

FRANK WYMAN LIBBY: (Managing Disester, * Willys Overland, Ltd., London). 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 


1,000,000 TEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH. 











re BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 57, Bi te, London, E.C. 2, will receive applications for the purchase 
from them of the above 1,000,000 Ten per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each through their Bankers, 
LONDON JOINT CITY AND MP eND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, or Branches. 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK, LIMITED, Glasgow, or Branches. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY. “LIMITED, Belfast, or Branches, 


t the price of 21s. 6d. per Share, payable as follows: 6d. per Share on Application; 19s. per Share on Acceptance. -_ 
Applications for purchase of 300,000 Ten per Cent. Cumulative aos Ordinary Shares have already been received from Mr. John N. Willys 
and the Willys Overland Co., and will be accepted in full, 
The 1,000,000 Shares now offered for Sale rank as from the Ist January, 1920, for the fixed dividend of 10 per cent. 
Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. will be charged on overdue instalments. 


The following is taken from a letter from Mr. Edwin B. Jackson, Vice- VALUATION OF WORKS. 
President of the Willys Overland Company, addressed to The British, Messrs. THe BRITISH, Foretcn & CoLontaL Corporation, Lap., 
Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Lid., dated 27th December, 1919: 57, Bishopsgate, London, i ee —peapae _ 
2 L§ Ry on ecemoder, i9l' 
“ Willys Overland Crossley, Limited, was incorporated for the purpose Dear Sirs, . 4 ; 


inter alia of acqyiring from Crossley Motors Limited, the Heaton Chapel ISLEY ond NC > RKS 
factory (constructed in 1917 to 1918), from the Willys Overland Company, Re Mrssus. CROSSLEY — —— ——— —— _—s = 
of Toledo, the right to manufacture the Willys Overland car, and also to Acting in accordance with instructiens received we have © 35 
acquire the whole of the Share Capital of Willys Overland, Limited, a inepgction of the above — Hy Plant, and beg to pepeet as selowe : 

~“ 1e object of our visit was to ascert ain approximately the present value 
Bntish Company established some years ago, which holds a contract for a Works end their equipment. 


f 
oS ee sales of the products of the American Company on the British & Freehold site covers an area of twenty-two acres, half of which is 
THE AMERICAN COMPANY.—The Willys Overland Company, of °°°4pied by Buildings. a a ‘ bi 
Toledo, was organised in 1908, and is one of the most successful manu “Worke ene ee a h a Ba in which the 
facturers of motor cars in America. The Company developed rapidly, due entire ye BN od! i. aes Gnd comnlete 
to ite ability to produce popular-priced motor cars on the principle of Baul pment throughout - ~~ Sa — 
standardisation and volume production. In 1917 144,000 cars were sold, ‘The whole being substantial and of a high-class character, forming + 


and Ly my! ee, qurrent year it is estimated that 150,000 ry ~ a A been 
put on the market, while the programme for 1920 is arranged for marketing H 
» aving made an independent and careful inspection of the whole, we 

ie than moe Willys Overland cars. The factories at Toledo . a are of the opinion that the cost to lay out, erect and similarly equip the 
20 acres of floor space and over 30,000 people are to-day employed by t same to-day would exceed the sum of $ix Mundred and Twenty-five 
Company and its subsidiaries. These startling results were achieved by Thousand Pounds (£625 
introducing in the manufacture of motor cars a system of standardisation We are, d ar Sirs, faithfully yours, 
of parts, and what is commonly termed on your side ‘‘ mass production,’ + WHEA TLEY KIRK, PRICE & CO, Valuers 
whereby the = Rrpatest efficiency is attained at a minimum of cost. 

1O0N ON AMERICAN LINES.—Thus far the policy 


model, up-to-date concern. 





of the Willys Overland Company has been to supply its large and ever- am ————- <> oe Share will ee aay mate 
growing export trade by shipping the finished product from America, but ““""Pne “sult text of the aboveenentioned letters from Mr. Edwin 68 
an exhaustive analysis and study of world conditions has convinced us Jackson and Mr. William M. Letts, C.B.E., as well as full icutars 
that a British-American organisation in the United Kingdom for the manu and F Form of Application, can | be obtained from the Bankers, Issuing 
facture and supply of Overland cars in England and for export abroad or the B ee Prust & Co., 37 treet London 
would be certain _of success, thus combining American methods of mass ry os: Quilter & as? 32, Old Jewry, London, te 2; Fyshe & Horton, 
pe with British thoroughness. For this reason the new Company 15 Coilmore Row, Birm irmingham ; W A. Arnold & . * Haworth’s Bui 
Chapel Work t0 4 — sley rT oy oy: ~., meotee Cross Street, Manchester; Wise, , % 2 & Co., 4, Celli ingwood Street, New- 
orks, which are thoroughly modern and up to date and admirably e-on and Arthur rudential ngs, 
prodacti for all labour- -saving deviess, and eminently suitable for quantity castt Tyne; E. Blake, P t_Bulles a = 








potion Sader American methods. This FORM OF APPLICATION may be used. 

, AN ALL-BRITISH CAR.—It is the settled policy of the No. N. 
new , tL, ‘to aim at the manufacture of an all-British Car, employing This form should be filled Lone forwarded to LONDON coun ciTy 
British material and labour. From personal investigation of British con- AND MIDLAND x ta Threadneedie Street, E or ow 
ditions, I feel sure that this is bound to be a most successful and lucrative of their Branches, or E CLYDESDALE Hayy LIMITED e 
policy. So as to start to operate for profit from the very outset the ~ Granstees, or BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Lire, Be ast. 
American Company will, so long as necessary, supply such parts as may Branches, together with a remittance for the amount yahle on 


be required for the assembly of completed cars on most advantageous application. 


terms to the new Com . . 
SELLING ORGANISATION AND PROFITS.—As mentioned above, Willys Overland Crossley, Limited. 

the Company is acquiring the whole of the Shares of Willys Overland, OFFER FOR SALE OF 
Limited. During # the period of four years 1915 to 1918 inclusive, the profits .__ ° 
realised by the latter Company amounted to £142,000, as shown by the 1,000,000 Ten per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary Shares 
audited Accounts; and for the current year, indications show a considerable f £1 ch t 21 6d. Share. 
advance over the previous four years’ average. The new Company thus 0 each a s. per 
secures the benefit of the orders on hand for Great Britain, which already FORM OF APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE OF SHARES. 
qroant to upwards of 7,000 cars to be delivered during 1920. By executing To the BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPOR ATION, LIMITED 
these orders during the year 1920, I estimate that the new Company 57, Bishopsgate, London, E.C 
should make at least £200,000 profit, which should materially increase Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ being 
as production expands. 2 Deposit of 2s. 6d. per Share on Cumulative Preferred Ordinary 
‘ PROSPECTS.—I fully anticipate that, as soon as manufacturing opera~ Shares of £1 each of the above Company I/we offer to purchase at 21s. 6d 
tions are started _* = new factory, the organisation of which will be per Share that number or any smaller number of Shares in respect of 
bait up with the h elp of our technical staff, large economies will pe which you may accept this offer, upon the terms of the Circular dated the 

ected, resulting in the reduction in the selling price of the car. We 2nd January, 1920, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of 


hope Ly supply from this factory not only the requirements of the British the said Company, and to pay the balance due from me/us by the insta! 





mar but a large percentage of the export demand. We are showing ments specified in the said Circular. I/we authorise you to procure 
our confidence in this venture by making a substantial investment, amount- me/us to be entered on thé Register of the Company as the holder of 
wi £300,000, in the Shares of the new Company. I firmly believe that such Shares. I/we hereby declare that this application ie not made by 
ys Overland Crossley, Limited, will become one of t ye largest and or for the benefit of an enemy subject within the meaning of the Trading 
most successful producers of motor vehicles in the United Kingdom. with the Enemy Amendment Act, 1916. 
The following is taken from a letter from Mr. William M. Lette, C.B.E Dated this January, 1920. 
Managing Director of Crossley Motors, Ltd., addressed to The British, Signature 
oreiyn and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., dated 29th December, 1919 :— Name (in full) 
, F: have just returned from a three months’ visit to America, where I State if Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 
studied manufacturing conditions in the automobile trade, and I'am more Address (in full) 
the aoe, than ever that the future of the British motor industry lies in Occupation . 
poh cootion of American methods of standardisation and mass production, PLEASE warve Seereseeysv. 
—F hy, only by these means that an efficient, complete, and medium- priced ; Cheanee should be drawn payable to Bearer, and crossed “‘ London Joi 
= FX can be produced, and the need of Such a car is evidenced by the City and Midland Bank, Ltd.,” or “ The Clydesdale Bank, Limited, Glee. 
emand. gow,” or “ Belfast Sanking Company, Limited, 
£45, Present selling price in London of the imported Overland car is Any alteration from “ a Bearer” must be ‘authenticated by 
described T when manufactured in this country on the methods already the Drawer’s signature 
nan ¢ I confidently look forward to this price being materia!]ly reduced. No ae ht will be inouee for payment on a. but an acknow- 
£450,000 ompany will have at its disposal a cash working capital of about ledgment wil forwarded in due course, either by acceptance not offer to 


purchase or by return of Deposit. 
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Gold Coast Government 6 / Inscriv 


a—_< 


La, 


Stock 1945-1970. ~ - 





ISSUE OF £4,000,.000, 


of which £1,500,000 has already been placed in the terms of the Prospectus. 
Price of Issue £100 per cent. 


Interest payable 15th February and 15th August. 


Six Months’ Interest payable 15th August, 1920. 


Authorized by Ordinance No. 21 of 1919. 


£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under : 
£15 per cent. on the 19th January. 
£40 per cent. on the 12th February. 
£40 per cent. on the 11th March. 


The Government of the Gold Coast, having complied with the requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 
1900, as announced in the ‘‘ London Gazette ” of the 25th February, 1902, Trustees are authorized to invest in 
this Stock, subject to the restrictions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893. 


The Loan is raised to meet the cost of reconstruction of Railways and construction of Railways and 
Harbour Works in connection with the development of transportation in the Colony. 


THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of the 
Government of the Gold Coast, invite applications for the above 
amount of Stock, which will be issued under the provisions of the 
General Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, and will be inscribed 
in accordance with the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act, 1877, 
40 & 41 Vict. c. 59. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the 
Government of the Gold Coast, and the principal will be payable at 
par, on the 13th February, 1970, by a Sinking Fund of twelve shillings 
and sixpence per cent. per annum, to be formed in this country under 
the management of the Crown Agents, who are appointed Trustees, 
but the Government of the Gold Coast will have the option of redemp- 
tion at par ou or after the 15th February, 1945, on giving six calendar 
months’ notice by advertisement in the London Gazette and in The 
Times newspaper, or by post to the then Stockholders at their regis- 
tered addresses. 

The interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be payable 
half-yearly on the 15th February and the 15th August, in each year, 
by Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, may be transmitted by post, 
either to the Stockholders, or other person, bank, or firm, within the 
United Kingdom. Priscipal and Interest will be payable at the Office 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, London. 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, 
No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.2, without charge and free of stamp 
duty. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of {1000, {500 
and {100, with coupons for the half-yearly Dividends attached, will 
be obtainable in exchange for Inscribed Stock at the Crown Agents’ 
Transfer Office, No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.2, on payment 
of the prescribed fees, and such Certificates can, if desired, be re- 
inscribed. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of 45 per 
cent., will be received at the Crown Agents’ Offices, 4 Millbank, London 
S.W.1, and at No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C.2, and the 
subsequent payments are to be made at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C. 2, not later than the dates 
above mentioned. 

In case of ge allotment, the balance of the amount paid on 
ees will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. 
If there should be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus 
will be refunded by =. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the issue, but no 
allotment will be made of a less amount than {100 Stock or multiples 
thereof. 

Payments may be made in full on the 19th of January, or on any 
+ -r~ date, under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

In the case of default in the payment of any instalment at its duc 
date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to 
forfeiture. ; 

After payment by the allottees of the instalment due on allotmeut, 
they will receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1 Tokenhousc 
Buildings, E.C. 2, in exchange for the receipted Letter of Allotment, 
Scrip Certificates which, when paid in full, will be convertible into 
Inscribed Stock. 

A commission of Five Shillings per cent. will be allowed to Bankers 
and Stock Brokers on allotments made in respect of applications 
bearing their stamp. 


The revenues of the Colony of the Gold Coast alone arc liable in 
respect of the above Stock and the dividends thereon, and the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or responsibk 
for the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or for an; 
matter relating thereto (Act 4o & 41 Vict. c. 59). 

Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative to th 
Public Debt, Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade of the Colony from 
1908 to 1919 may be obtained by applying to the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 4 Millbank, S.W.1, or at No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, 
E.C.2; to Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL and Co., 13 George Street 
Mansion House, E.C. 4; to Messrs. J. and A. SCRIMGEOUR, Hatton 
Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2; to the Bank of British West 
Africa, Limited, 17-18 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, and West Africa 
House, 25 Water Street, Live 1, and 106-108 Portland Street, 
Manchester ; and to the Colonial Bank, 29 Gracechurch Street, EC. 3 

OFFICE OF THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 
4 MILLBANK, LonpDON, S.W. 1. 
5th January, 1920. 
This Form may be used. W. 15 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 
GOLD COAST GOVERNMENT 6% INSCRIBED 


STOCK, 1945-1970. 


To the Crown Ageuts tor the Colonies 
4, Millbank, S.W. 1. 
Gentlemen, 





I . 

We hereby apply for £....-+++eeeeeee OOF svctesen cgeen™ 
pounds, of Gold Coast Government 6 per cent. Inscribed Stock 
1945-1970, subject to the conditions contained in the Prospectus 
of January 5th, 1920, and undertake to pay {100 for every {100 ot 
Stock, and to accept the same, or any less amount that may be allotted to 
ime, 


us, 2nd to pay for the same in conformity with the terms of the said 
‘ . 


Prespectus. 
2. oa enclose the required deposit of £....----++, being /5 pet 
cent. on the zominal amount applied for. 
a Pre ere) Pe ett oat hd bl ii ee 
(State whether Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
BOBS 66ccc dines vieéd tends 16680460 69 cbt secdsceneees* 


Pe sccacaneeenes » 1920. 

Cheques should be drawn to Bearer, and crossed Bank of England 

If the Allotment Letter is required to be forwarded to other than 
the applicant, it should be stated. ade 

NB. Applications must be for even hundreds of Stock, and must 
be accompanied by the amount of Deposit thereon, and the Aguinatee 
must be enclosed in an envelope marked outside ‘ Application ‘or 
Gold Coast Government Loan.” 
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